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MUSEUM 


Foreign Literature and Acience. 


FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


eInglia Judaica: or the History and Antiquities of the Jews 

in England, collected from all our Historians, both printed 

2 and manuscript, as also from the Records in the Tower, and 

other Public Repositories, by D’Bloissiers Tovey, LL. D.; and 
Principal of New Inn Hall, in Oxford. Oxford, 1738. 


Tue Jews have been, from the earliest times, in possession of 
the most common sources of interest and sympathy—they have 
been enlightened when others were in a state of darkness —they 
have been the peculiar and chosen people of the Deity, when their 
neighbours were grovelling idolaters—their great lawgiver im- 
pressed upon them indelible marks of distinction from every nation, 
and, from the time of Moses, they have been a separated, peculiar, 
and singular race—they have been the sport of power, and the butt 
of ridicule and malice—they have been tortured, exiled, enslaved, 
persecuted, all but exterminated, and yet they have borne their 
sufferings with an unshrinking fortitude, and adhered in foreign 
lands, without a country, a home, or a government, to the laws of 
their ancestors, without giving up a tittle either to the menaces of 
authority or the blandishments of luxury. The Jewish character, 
if it be unamiable and disagreeable, is the creature of the cireum- 
stances by which it has been jostled and pushed about. But, 
‘*bann’d and barr’d”’ as it has been from all Christian sympathies, 
it is gratifying to the lover of human nature to observe, that it has 
not been materially injured, nor much if at all deteriorated below 
the general level of the human race, as found in civilized countries. 
Shut out from the learned professions and more elevated walks of 
life, they have been driven to traffic, and to the most corrupting 
kind of traffic too, the dealing in money, for their chief support; 
the natural consequence of which is, a narrowing of the affections, 
and a chaining down of the imagination to the grossest considera- 
tions of profit and loss. This influence, however, has been power- 
fully opposed by the romance of their history, by the proud and 
elevating thoughts reflected from a long line of ancestry. The Jew 
is a captive in a foreign land, yearly looking for a glorious deli- 
verer; he is the last relic of an illustrious race, which is coeval with 
the world—the nations about him are infantine, when compared 
with the hoary age of Judaism. He is a member of a small band, 
amid a world of aliens; and the ties of kindred are therefore 
stronger, and the social affections more animated and called into 
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2 Early History of the Jews im England. 


action, than in the case of a Christian, who meets a brother in 
every man he meets. Assembled in their synagogue, built after the 
fashion of the temple of Solomon, and looking towards the east, 
their distant home, they chaunt a solemn worship in a strange 
tongue, with ceremonials and religious observances that are con- 
stantly reanimating a high enthusiasm and holy joy, which forbid 
the degradation of their character. ‘The very persecution which 
has heen inflicted upon them has called into action the virtue of 
fortitude, by which they are distinguished; and the temporizing 
and subservient manners to which they have been frequently com- 
pelled to resort, has softened and civilized the character which 
might otherwise have been harsh and brutal—the natural effect 
of the ill-usage which it has been their hard lot to encounter. Buty 
allowing the truth of the charge of meanness and unamiability 
which has been laid against them, and which is the natural rust 
of their situation, the circumstances of their history—the decided 
nationality and the oriental colouring about the Jewish character, 
relieve them, in our eyes, from that contempt and prejudice which 
is not uncommonly felt even in these enlightened times, and which 
has always induced us to trace, with more than common interest, 
the fates of this unfortunate nation, from their last dispersion, 
through the dark and dismal periods of European history. 

The History of the Jews in England, though a dreary tale of 
wo, we have been induced to select as the subject of this article, 
from the light which it throws upon the national character of the 
people of this country, and the nature of its government, during 
the dark ages of its annals: and if it be painful to read of massa- 
cres, extortions, and persecutions, it is still a subject of congratu- 
lation to turn our eyes upon the improved state both of the perse- 
cuted and the persecutors—an idea which is naturally reflected 
from the opaque surface of these barbarous times with a luminous 
brightness, upon our own happy epoch. 

The Jews, it has been commonly affirmed by historians, were 
introduced into England by William the Conqueror. That many 
Jews accompanied that sovereign and his army into Britain, and 
afterwards, during his reign, flocked into the country in greater 
numbers than at any previous period, is very true; but this wan- 
dering nation had made a settlement in England a considerable 
time before the conquest, as is proved by the industrious antiquary 
who compiled the book before us. The Jews are mentioned in 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, wherein it is laid down, that 
** the Jews and all they possess belong to the king.’”’ And “ina 
charter of Witglaff, king of Mercia, made to the monks of Croy- 
land, we find confirmed to them, not only such lands as had at any 
time been given to the monastery by the kings of Mercia, but also 
all their possessions whatever, whether they were originally be- 
stowed on them by Christians or Jews.”* This charter was 
granted A.D. 833; but we have farther proof that the Jews were 


* Anglia Judaica, p.3. In . Hist. p. 9. 
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settled in England 143 years before the date of this grant. In the 
Canonical Excerptions, published by Egbricht, archbishop of 
York, in A.D. 740, Christians are forbid to be present at the Jew- 
ish feasts. This is the earliest mention of the Jews in the annals 
of Great Britain. When they did enter Great Britain, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain. There have been antiquaries, who have con- 
cluded that the Jews lived in England during the first settlements 
of the Romans. A Roman brick, it seems, was found in digging 
the foundation of a house in London, having on one side a bas re- 
lief, representing Sampson driving the foxes into a field of corn. 
Without relying upon so slender an authority thus afforded, it is 
by no means improbable that the Jews, after the final destruction 
of Jerusalem, should wander into Britain, and settle in London, 
which was, even in Casar’s time, a port and trading city, cele- 
brated for the beauty of its situation, and for being the residence 
of a multitude of merchants. 

Dr. Tovey seems to think, that the historians are silent concern- 
ing the Jews, from their introduction by the Conqueror till the 
reign of his successor. The chronicler, Hoveden, however, states, 
that in the fourth year of his reign, the first William held a council 
of his barons, in which, among other things, it was provided, 
‘that the Jews, settled in this Kingdom, should be under the 
king’s protection; that they should not subject themselves to any 
other without his leave: it is declared, that they and all their’s be- 
long to the king; and if any should detain any of their goods, he 
might challenge them as his own.”’* This seems to have been the 
only tenure this miserable people ever held on this country before 
their banishment: the king vindicated them as his own property, 
lest they should become the prey of any other; their claim to pro- 
tection was, that as long as the king preserved them from the ag- 
gressions of others, they would yield the richer prey to himself. 
Their whole history, in England, represents them in the light of 
plunder, contended for between two parties—sometimes dragged 
within the clutches of one, and again snatched by the no less dan- 
gerous fangs of the other. By extorting usurious interest, and by 
taking advantage of the wants of needy borrowers, they fattened 
upon the land and acquired immense wealth, which they were pe- 
riodically required to disgorge by the party in whose hands they 
happened to be. The measures which the king and the powerful 
barons were compelled to resort to, for the purpose of wringing the 
hard earned riches from the tenacious grasp of avaricious Jews, 
were, we may be sure, by no means of a gentle nature We shall 
see, in the course of this article, that from the time of William the 
Conqueror to the 18th of Edward I. the period of their final ba- 
nishment, the unfortunate Israelites of this country were alternately 
indulged with privileges that they might get rich; calumniated, 
abused, and massacred by the people, whose hard creditors they 


* Anglo-Judaus, p, 6 
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were; and, in due time, that is to say, when the king wanted 
money, tortured, imprisoned, and executed by their protector, into 
whose presiding care they fled for refuge, and who, like a good 
shepherd, guarded them from the wolves till their fleeces were 
grown, and their carcases ready for the butcher. ‘ Dealing with 
them as sponges,”’ says the author of an old pamphlet (the Anglo- 
Judzeus) we have before quoted, “suffering them to suck up the 
English treasure, which they then squeeze out into their own 
coffers.”’ 

The first mention made of the Jews, in the reign of William 
Rufus, is on the occasion of a very singular transaction: whether 
it was that the king’s conscience was troubled with scruples, or 
whether he was prevailed upon by the handsome presents of the 
Jews, or, what is more probable than either, in utter carelessness 
of all religion, he wished to make sport, by bringing the professors 
of two diametrically opposite ones into close contest, for the amuse- 
ment of himself and courtiers; however this may be, he deter- 
mined to hold a solemn conference of Jews and Christians, to dis- 
pute on the evidences of Christianity—and the heartless king de- 
clared, by the face of St. Luke, that he would abide by the result, 
and adhere to the faith of the victorious party. The chief leaders, 
on both sides, met in the city of London; 


“ And, after the matter had been for some time strenuously debated, it pleas’d 
God that victory appear’d, very plainly, in behalf of the Christians, whose argu- 
ments could not possibly be withstood: tho’ the Jews oppos’d them with so much 
vigour and resolution, that the bishops and clergy were not without some pious 
fear and solicitude how the disputations might terminate :* yet so insolent were 
the Jews, after all was over, (knowing how secure a friend they have in the king,) 
that they did not stick to boast publickly, they were overthrown more by fraud than 
force. Stow,t after having mention’d this wickedness of Rufus, observes, that it 
was follow’d with such dreadful claps of thunder, and so violent an earthquake, 
that the like was scaree ever observ’d in England. And notwithstanding, also, 
what must necessarily have been so clearly and convincingly urg’d in behalf of 
Christianity, upon such a solemn occasion, we find the king’s heart still continuing 
harden’d, and his majesty no otherwise a Christian than in profession.” 


The king’s perfect impartiality and freedom from all religious 
bias is farther illustrated, by a story told by Hollingshead, and 
which we will give in the words of the chronicler himself. 


“The king being at Rhoan, on a time, there came to him divers Jews, who in- 
habited that city, complaining that divers of that nation had renounced their Jew- 
ish religion, and were become Christians; wherefore, they besought him, that for 
a certain summ of money, which they offer’d to give, it might please him to con- 
strain them to abjure Christianity, and turn to the Jewish law again. He was con- 
tent to satisfy their desires. And so receiving their money, call’d them before 
him; and what with threats, and putting them otherwise in fear, he compelled di- 
vers of them to forsake Christ, and to turn to their old errors. Hereupon the 
father of one Stephen, a Jew converted to the Christian faith, being sore troubled 
for that his son was turned a Christian, (and hearing what the king had done in 
like matters, ) presented unto him sixty marks of silver, conditionally, that he should 
enforce his son to return to his Jewish religion; whereupon the young man was 
brought before the king, unto whom the king said, Sirrah! thy father here com. 





* 1 Will. Malam. de Gestis, p. 122. f 1 Stow. Chron, p. 129. 
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plaineth that without his licence thou art become a Christian; if this be true, I 
command thee to return again to the religion of thy nation, without any more adoe, 
To whom the young man answer’d, Your grace (as I guess) doth but jest. Where- 
with the king being moved, said, What! thou dunghill knave, should I jest with 
thee? Get thee hence quickly, and fulfil my commandment, or by St. Luke’s face, 
I shall cause thine eyes to be plucked out of thine head. The young man, nothing 
abash’d thereat, with a constant voice, answer’d, Truly 1 will not do it, but know 
for certain, that if you were a good Christian, you would never have utter’d any 
such words; for it is the part of a Christian to reduce them again to Christ which 
are departed from him, and not to separate them from him which are joyned to 
him by faith. The king herewith confounded, commanded the Jew to get him out 
of his sight: but the father perceiving that the king could not perswade his son 
to forsake the Christian faith, required to have his money again. To whom the 
king said, he had done so much as he promised to do; that was, to perswade him 
so far as he might. At length, when he would have had the king dealt further 
in the matter, the king, to stop his mouth, tender’d back to him the half of his 
money, and kept the other himself. All which increas’d the suspicion men had of 
his infidelity.” 

When a see or living, in the gift of this wary king, fell vacant, 
he was in the habit of retaining it in his own hands until he be- 
came pretty well acquainted with its revenues, when he sold it to 
the best bidder. The royal simonist was in the habit of appoint- 
ing Jews to take care of the vacant benefices, and to manage these 
negotiations for his benefit: from this mark of confidence, and 
from the increasing wealth of the Jews, we may conclude, that the 
reign of Rufus was very favourable to the interests of this class 
of his subjects. In Oxford it appears, more particularly, that the 
Jews had obtained possession of considerable property; many of 
the students were their tenants, and three of the hostels, or places 
of reception for scholars, were called after their Jewish proprie- 
tors, viz. Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall.* At this 
time so jealous were the English of being polluted by a Jew, that 
only a single burying-place was allowed them in the whole king- 
dom. In whatever place the Jew died, he was gathered to his 
fathers in a place which was then in the neighbourhood of London, 
now in the heart of the metropolis, and called, after its former pro- 
prietors, Jewen street. 

During the long reign of Henry I. and until the 10th year of 
King Stephen, we hear nothing of the Jews. Dr. Tovey ex- 
presses his surprise, that “such a turbulent sort of people’’ should 
not have attracted the notice of chroniclers, who are sufficiently 
minute in other respects. ‘Though it is true we have no direct ac- 
counts of this persecuted race, during this space of 45 years, yet it 
is by no means difficult to guess the reason of the deficiency, nor 
impossible to supply it. The Jews are never mentioned in our 
early history, ex¢ept to record some flagrant persecution or horrible 
massacre; to reckon up the amount of sums extorted from them 
by kings in distress, or to detail some story about the crucifixion 
of infants, got up by their enemies for the sake of making the ob- 
jects of their injustice odious as well as unfortunate. And when 
these subjects did not occur to the notice of the monkish historians 


* Wood’s Hist. and Antiq. ad ann, 
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of the time, that is to say, when the Jews were unmolested, 
peaceably employing themselves in traffic, and gradually acquiring 
wealth, which was not demanded from them too largely or too 
rudely in return for their safety and opportunities of commerce, it 
would be conceived they were unworthy of mention on any other 
account. Historians always find the most prosperous, the most 
barren periods of history; as the richest and most fertile country 
affords but an uninteresting landscape, when compared with the 
wild rocks, rugged precipices, and unproductive solitudes of moun- 
tain scenery: so we may fairly conclude, that during the interval 
of the death of Rufus, in whose sight the Jews found favour, to the 
next mention of them under Stephen, they were enjoying, without 
molestation, the benefits of their traffic, and increasing in wealth 
and accumulating their merchandise, till they became too tempting 
a prey to escape any longer the alternate avarice of king, lords, 
and commons. 

In the tenth of King Stephen (1135, A.D.) the Jews are again 
mentioned, for the purpose of being accused of the crucifixion of 
a boy at Norwich. The fact rests on the authority of Brompton, 
the Latin chronicler. Our author very justly observes: 

“The reader will do well to suspend his judgment, till he comes, hereafter, to 
read how often this same crime is objected, and observes, that the Jews are never 
said to have practic’d it, but at such times as the king is manifestly in great want 
of money.” 

This crucifixion of infants is the very charge that is made 
against the early Christians of Rome, by the unconverted Pagans, 
with this difference only, that the Christians were accused of doing 
it in honour of Christ, and the Jews in mockery of him. Both ca- 
lumnies doubtless had the same foundation—the malice of enemies 
and the imprudence of friends. 

The reign of Henry II. seems, upon the whole, not to have been 
very unfavourable to the prosperity of the Jews. They expe- 
rienced the usual allowance of imprisonment, fine, and banishment, 
which does not seem to have much depressed their general state. 
From the nature of some of the fines, which may be seen in the 
records, we may infer the wealth and power of individuals among 
them. One Josce, it seems, was fined by the king for supplying 
the rebels, in Ireland, with large sums of money: another Jew, 
called Sancto, was fined for taking in pawn the abbey-plate of St. 
Edmondsbury. When the king intended to proceed to the Holy 
Land, the Jews were appointed to supply nearly half the subsidy 
requisite for the undertaking, the Christians being taxed seventy 
thousand pounds, and the Jews at sixty thousand; and, though this 
money was never levied, yet these are facts which clearly prove 
the flourishing state of the Jewish finances, in England, during 
this reign. This was not the only great impost laid upon them. 
The monk of Canterbury tells us, that the king, being in want of 
money, banished the wealthiest of the Jews from England, and 
fined those whom he suffered to remain five thousand marks. If 
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we may judge from the free humour of the following jest, which 
is attributed to a Jew of this reign by Giraldus Cambrensis, the 
Jews began to feel buoyed up by the indulgence of the govern- 
ment, and the power and influence which their wealth procured 
them. It is, perhaps, too much to judge of the state and condition 
of a body of people by a casual jest, which fell from an individual 
of that body, and yet we would not wish for better information, 
concerning the actual condition of a small society of men, dwelling 
in and at the mercy of an alien country, than the manners and cha- 
racter of a single person out of the whole community. A spirit of 
free and careless humour, regardless whom the jest stings, is as in- 
consistent with a state of oppression, subserviency, and contempt, as 
servility, caution, and fearful and watchful suspicion, are their con- 
stant concomitants. 

“A certain Jew (says Giraldus) having the honour, about this time, to travel to- 
wards Shrewsbury, in company with Richard Peché, (Sin) Arch-deacon of Malpas, 
(Bad-Steps) in Cheshire, and a reverend dean, whose name was Deville: amongst 
other discourse, which they condescended to entertain him with, the arch-deacon 
told him, that his jurisdiction was so large as to reach from a place called Ill-street, 
all along till they came to Malpas, and took in a very wide circumference of the coun- 
try. To which the infidel, being more witty than wise, immediately reply’d, Say 
you so, Sir? God grant me then a good deliverance! for it seems, £ am riding in a 
country where Sin is the arch-deacon, and the Devil himself the dean; where the 
entrance into the arch-deaconary is Ill-Street, and the going forth from it Bad- 
Steps: alluding to the French words, Peché and Mal-pas.” 

We will apologise for the introduction of this antiquated piece 
of wit, in the simple words of our good antiquary, Dr. Tovey. 

“1 should not have ventur’d upon this idle story, (says he,) but to prove, like- 
wise, that they must necessarily have been a very offensive people to the common 
sort of inhabitants, since two such reverend personages could not escape their 
railery. And I don’t know but, happily, there may be something more gather’d 
from it, than what [ have hinted at: since it is given us by that grave and learned 
prelate, Giraldus Cambrensis, who was certainly no trifler.””* 

The reign of Richard was ushered in by a dreadful massacre of 
the Jews. Many Jews had flocked to London on occasion of the 
king’s coronation, with presents for the new monarch, attended 
with much pomp and display of riches. Either the King or some 
of his courtiers, afraid of the witchcraft with which the Israelites 
were commonly charged, gave orders, that no Jew should be ad- 
mitted into Westminster Abbey, lest they should cast an evil eye 
on the ceremony of his coronation. 

“ But several of them, who had come a great way off, on purpose to behold the 
bravery of it, not careing to lose the labour and expense of their journey, and per- 
swading themselves, that being strangers in London, they should pass undis- 
cover’d, ventur’d, notwithstanding the proclamation, to appear at Westminster ; 
but being, some how or other, found out by the officers of the abbey, they were 
set upon with great violence, and dragg’d half dead out of the church. 

* The rumour of which quickly spreading itself into the city, the populace, be 
lieving they should do the king a pleasure, immediately broke open the Jews’ 





* 1 Ger. Camb. Itin, 1. 2. c. 19 
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houses, and murder’d every one they could meet with, not confining their rage to 
their persons, but destroying likewise their habitations with fire. 

“Happy were they who could find a true friend to shelter them! all kind of 
ernelty were exercis’d against them: insomuch that the soberest part of the citi- 
zens, who had in vain endeavoured to quiet matters by themselves, sent messen- 
gers to Westminster desiring some assistance from the king; for fear the tumult 
should grow so outrageous as to endanger the whole city.” 


No interference, of the chief-justice and his officers, whom the 
king had despatched to quell the tumult, availed, until the multi- 
tude were gorged with spoil, and tired with the labour of slaughter. 
Three of the ringleaders of this dreadful riot were hanged; and it is 
curious to observe, what were the charges which the prejudices of 
the times allowed to be brought against them.—They were executed, 
not for the murder of Jews, or for the destruction of their houses and 
goods, but * ¢wo for plundering a Christian, under pretence that 
he was a Jew; and one for burning a Jew’s house, which fired a 
Christian’s that was next it.” 

“While the uproar lasted, one Benedict, a Jew of York, being seiz’d on, and 
threaten’d with immediate death, unless he would receive baptism, and profess 
himself a Christian, to save his life, consented. But as soon as matters were quieted, 
being brought before the king, and ask’d whether or no he retain’d his late pro- 
fession, and was still a Christian, he confess’d that, for fear of death, he had, in 
deed, submitted to the ceremony, but that, in bis heart, he ever remain’da Jew. 
Upon which the king, turning to the Archbishop of Canterbury, it was Baldwin, 
said, this is a new case, my lord! pray, what must we do in it? to which the arch- 
bishop, being an illiterate and worthless man, reply’d, Do, Sir? why, if he is not 
willing to become a servant of God, he must ev’n continue a servant of the devil. 
With which answer the king being something surpris’d, suffer’d the man to 
slip away, and there was no further notice taken of him. This archbishop, de- 
lighting more in carnal than spiritual warfare, had his brains knock’d out, within 
a few months after, at the siege of Acres.” 

This reign was fruitful in sufferings to the poor Jews, in despite 
of the favourable disposition which the king seems to have enter- 
tained for them. But the careless Richard was intent abroad upon 
his romantic plans of glory and conquest, while his kingdom at 
home was disgraced by successive massacres of the Jews in al- 
most every principal town of the realm. Norwich, St. Edmonds- 
bury, Stamford, Lincoln, and York, were, one after the other, 
the scenes of the most barbarous outrages on a spiritless and de- 
fenceless people. In the latter city, the circumstances attending 
the tragedy assume a singularly wild and horrible form.—We 
have, in this case, the advantage of a cotemporary historian, Wal- 
ter Hemingford, who was a Yorkshireman, and resided not far dis- 
tant from the spot. 


“Benedict the Jew, who was fore’d to receive baptism while the massacre was 
carrying on at London (and who escap’d afterwards from the king’s presence, as I 
have before mention’d,) died there of his wounds the next day; but that one Jo- 
cenus, who was his friend, and had set out with him from York, had the good fortune 
(if it may be so call’d) to return thither safely; where, giving an account how 
matters had pass’d at London, (instead of exciting pity and compassion in his hear- 
ers,) he stirr’d up many of them to follow the example ; who, accordingly, setting 
fire to several parts of the town, (that the citizens taken up with extinguishing it 
might give them no interruption, ) began their assault upon the house of the afore- 
said Benedict, wherein were his wife and children, with several other relations, 
and the greatest part of their merchandise. For the house being large, and of 
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some strength, they used to lodge there for greater security. This they quickly 
got possession of, and, having murder’d every one they found within it, burnt en- 
tirely to the ground; which barbarous action giving an alarm to the rest of the 
Jews, who dispersedly inhabited several parts of the city, (and particularly to Jo- 
cenus, a man of mighty wealth,) they most of them, under his conduct, address’d 
themselves to the governor of the castle, and prevailed with him to give them 
shelter, both for their persons and effects; which he had no sooner done, than the 
rioters, flying to the house of Jocenus, wreak’d their vengeance upon it in the same 
manner they had done upon that of his friend Benedict; and seizing upon those 
unhappy wretches who were not so provident as to get into the castle, with their 
fellows, put them all to the sword, without distinction either of age or sex, except 
such as comply’d immediately with their offers, and were baptiz’d. 

“While they continued thus in their strong hold, expecting certain proofs of 
what they only wish’d for, the governor chancing one day to go forth, some crafty 
person amongst their enemies, pretending great friendship, insinuated to them 
that his business was to conclude a treaty with the rioters, about delivering them 
up, on condition that he was to have the largest share of the booty.” 


Upon his return, they refused him entrance. 


“The sheriff of the county happen’d to be in the city at that time, about the 
king’s affairs, and a great number of soldiers attending him. The governor com- 
plain’d to him of the Jew’s treachery. The ringleaders of the disorder joyn’d with 
himin the complaint. They said it would highly reflect upon the king’s authority, 
if the Jews were suffer’d to continue masters of the castle; adding several other 
matters to inflame him against them. The sheriff therefore gave immediate orders 
to attack the castle and rescue it. That was what they wanted. Under protection 
of his command they joyn’d the soldiers, and began a most furious assault; yet be- 
fore they had done much mischief, the sheriff perceiving that their intentions 
were only to get the Jews into their power, repented of his order, and revok’d 
it, in as public a manner as he had before given it. But, alas! it was now too late. 
The rabble was too much heated to be restrain’d by words. All exhortations 
were fruitless. They continu’d the attack on every side, and even desir’d the 
better sort of citizens to give them their assistance ; which they prudently refusing, 
the mob apply’d Eemesiven to the city clergy, and found them not so backward 
to encourage them. 

“In particular, a certain Canon Regular, of the Premonstratensian Order, was 
so zealous in the cause, that he would often stand by them in his surplice, and pro- 
claim with a loud voice, Destroy the enemies of Christ : destroy the enemies of Christ: 
which did not a little increase their fury. And as the siege continued several 
days (believing, good man, that he was engaged in the cause of God and religion,) 
*tis reported of him, that before he went out in the morning, to assist in battering 
the walls, he would eat a consecrated host. 

“ But as he was, one day, very eager at his work, and approach’d too near to 
some parts that were well defended, he had the misfortune to be crush’d to death, 
by a large stone that was tumbled down from the battlements. 

“Yet the people, nothing dismay’d even with the loss of so considerable a leader, 
continu’d their attack so successfuily, that the Jews, believing tuey should not be 
able to hold out much longer, call’d a council among themselves, to consider what 
was best to be done, in case they were driven to extremities. 

* When they were assembl’d, their senior rabbi, who was a foreigner, (and had 
been sent for over to instruct them in the law, on account of his great learning and 
experience,) rose up and said, Men of Israel! the God of our fathers, to whom 
none can say, what dost thou? commands us, at this time, to dye for his law; and, 
behold! death is even before our eyes, and there is nothing left us to consider, but 
how to undergo it in the most reputable and casy manner. If we fall into the hands 
of our enemies, (which I think there is no possibility of escaping,) our deaths will 
not only be cruel, but ignominious. ‘They will not only torment us, but despite- 
fully use us. My advice therefore is, that we voluntarily surrender those lives to 
our Creator, which he seems to call for, and not wait for any other executioners than 
our selves. The fact is both rational and lawfull; nor do we want examples, from 
amongst our illustrious ancestors, to prove it so: they have frequently proceeded 
in the ike manner, upon the same occasions. 

“ Having thus spoken, the old man sat down, and wept. 

Voi. V. No. 25.—Museum. 
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“ The assembly was divided: some affirming that he had spoken wisely, others 
that it was a hard saying. 

“To which the rabbi, standing up a second time, reply’d: Seeing, brethren, that 
we are not all of one mind, let those who don’t approve of this advice, depart from 
this assembly. They departed. But the greater number continu’d steadfastly 
with him. And as soon as they perceived themselves alone, (their despair en- 
creasing) they first burnt every thing belonging to them, that was consumable 
by fire, and buried the remainder in the earth, (to prevent its falling into the 
possession of their enemies,) then setting fire to several places of the castle, at 
once, they took each man a sharp knife, and first cut the throats of their wives 
and children; then their own, The persons who remain’d last alive were this 
rash counsellor, and the aforemention’d Jocenus, occasioned by nothing but a 
strong desire of seeing every thing perform’d according to their directions; for as 
soon as that was over, the rabbi, out of respect to Jocenus, (who was a person of 
distinction, ) first slew him, and then himself. 

“To increase the horror of the fact, this dismal tragedy was acted in the night- 
time; so that when the assvilants return’d, kext morning, they found the castle all 
in flames, and only a few miserable wretches, upon the battlements, who pre- 
tended to no resistance ; for, acquainting them, (as well as sighs and tears would 
permit,) with the lamentable fate of their brethren, they offer’d to surrender them- 
selves, with their remaining treasure, and also become Christians, provided they 
might have assurance of life. 

“But, as nothing can appease a religious fury, while the objects of it are re- 
maining: no sooner had these unhappy wretches deliver’d up the gates, (upon 
having their conditions agreed and sworn to,) than the rioters pour’d in upon them, 
like a torrent, and destroy’ them utterly ; which, notwithstanding, did not put an 
end to the tamult. For, (whatever pretences they made to religion,) as the main 
cause of their acting, was the sin of coveting their neighbour’s goods, they flew 
streightway to the cathedral church, and would not lay down their arms till the 
keeper of it, who had likewise the custody of all the bonds and obligations, which 
had been given by any Christian man to the Jews, had deliver’d them into their 
possession; which as soon as they had bundled up, and cast into a fire, made for 
that purpose, they declar’d themselves satisfied, and the city was restor’d to its 


” 


former tranquillity 
In justice to the king, it should be observed, that when the news 
of these outrages reached his ears, he directed strong measures to 
be pursued for bringing the offenders to punishment. They were, 
however, in a great measure ineffectual, as the chief leaders in the 
tumult escaped into Scotland, as soon as the king’s proclamation 
was made public. We may gather the great increase in the Jew- 
ish population, in this country, up to this time, from the fact, that 
no less than five hundred Jews, at least, were slain in this massa- 
cre; some say, fifteen hundred. On the return of the king, he took 
the affairs of the Jews into particular consideration, and established 
some curious regulations for their protection and his own profit. 
The revenues arising from the Jews were placed under the care of 
an office for the purpose, called the Jew’s exchequer, in which the 
Justiciaries of the Jews presided. To these places, Jews and 
Christians were indifferently appointed. They had not only the 
Jewish revenues under their care, but were also judges of all civil 
matters, where a Jew was one of the parties. Lord Coke takes 
notice of a court, called the ‘* Court of the Justices of the Jews.”’ 
“The king likewise (says Dr. Tovey) appointed justices itinerant thro’ every 
county, who, amongst other articles, were to inquire concerning the murtherers of 
the Jews. Who they were that slew them? What lands and chattels were be- 
longing to them, at the time they were slain? Who took possession of them, and 
were aiders and abettors of the murther? 
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“They were likewise to give orders, that all their effects should be apply’d to 
the king’s use; and that those who were guilty of any of these particulars, and 
had not made fine to our Lord the King, or his justices, should be apprehended, 
and not delivered, unless by the said justices, or our Lord the King himself. 

“And in order to know what were the particular monies, goods, debts, real 
and personal estates, belonging to every Jew in the nation, (that he might fleece 
them at his pleasure,) he commanded, (something after the manner of the Con 
querer’s Domesday,) that all effects, belonging to Jews, should be register’d.” 


We shall quote the rest of the regulations, as they are very cu- 
rious, and strikingly illustrate the state of this people at the time. 


“ That the concealment of any particular should be forfeiture of body and whole 
estate. 

“That six or seven public places should be appointed, wherein all their con- 
tracts were to be made. 

“That all such contracts should be made in the presence of two assign’d lawyers, 
who were Jews, two that were Christians, and two publick notaries, 

“That the clerks of William de Sancta Maria, and William de Chimelli, should 
likewise be present at all such contracts. 

“That such contracts should likewise be made by indenture: one part of which 
was to remain with the Jew, seal’d with the seal of him to whom the money was 
lent; and the other in a common chest, to which there was to be three locks, and 
three keys. 

“One key whereof was to be kept by the aforesaid Jewish lawyers, the othe: 
by the Christian lawyers, and the third by the aforesaid clerks. 

“The chest also.was to be seal’d with their three seals. 

“The aforesaid clerks were also commanded to keep a transcript roll of all such 
contracts: which roll was to be alter’d, as often as the original charters of contract 
were alter’d. 

“And the fee for drawing every such charter was to be three pence: one 
moiety whereof was to be paid by the Jew, and the other moiety by him to whom 
the money was lent. Whereof the two writers Were to have two pence, and the 
keeper of the rolls the third 

“It was ordain’d, likewise, that as no contracts for money, so no payment of it, 
or acquittance, or any other alteration in the charters, or transcript rolls were to 
be made, but in the presence of the aforesaid persons, or the greater part of them. 

“ The aforesaid two Jews were to have a copy of the said transcript roll, and the 
two Christians another. 

“ Every Jew was to take an oath, upon his roll,* that he would truly and faith- 
fully register all his estate, both real and personal, as above directed; and discover 
every Jew whom he should know guilty of any concealment ; as likewise all forgers, 
or falsifyers of charters, and clippers of money.” 

Under these regulations they continued to live, without any se- 
rious molestation, until the death of Richard, who died in 1199, 
as he had lived, distinguishing himself by his valour and prowess, 
before Castle Galliard in Aquitaine. His successor, John, per- 
ceiving the rich harvest that might be gathered from the Jews, if 
they were well cultivated, began his reign with conferring pecu- 
liar benefits upon them. Nothing was omitted that seemed likely 
to induce others of the nation to settle in this country, or which 
might put those already residing in it in perfect good humour. 
Among other privileges, he allowed them to choose a high priest; 

“ And granted hima charter of safe conduct, in such high flown terms of love 
and respect, that I question whether they were ever equal’d by any prince, speak- 
ing of his subject. He stiles him not only Dilectus and Familiaris, but commands 
all persons to be as careful of him as they would of his own person.” Anglia Ju- 
daica, p. 60. 


* Viz. Pentateuch. 
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In the next year, came out the great charter of their privileges 
—an instrument which, if its conditions had been preserved, would 
have raised them in freedom and security even above the native 
subjects of the realm. By this charter, it 


“ Was granted, not only to the English Jews, but likewise to those of Normandy, 
that they might reside in the king’s dominions, freely and honourably; that they 
might hold of King John, all things which they held of King Henry L. and which 
they now rightfully held in lands, fees, mortgages, and purchases; and that they 
should have all their liberties and customs, as amply as they had them in the time 
of the said King Henry. 

“That if a plaint was mov’d between a Christian and a Jew, he who appeal’d 
the other shou’d produce witnesses to deraign his plaint; namely, a lawful Chris- 
tian and a lawful Jew; that if the Jew had a writ concerning his plaint, such writ 
shou’d be his witness; that if a Christian had a plaint against a Jew, the plaint 
shou’d be tried by the Jew’s peers; that when a Jew died, his body show’d not be 
detain’d above ground, and his heirs shou’d have his chatels and credits, in case 
he had an heir that wou’d answer for him, and do right touching his debts and 
forfeitures; that the Jews might lawfully receive and buy all things which were 
offer’d them, except things belonging to the church, and cloth stain’d with 
blood.* 

“ That if a Jew was appeal’d by another, without a witness, he shou’d be quit of 
that appeal by his single oath takew upon his book; and if he was appeal’d for a 
thing that appertain’d to the king’s crown, he shou’d likewise be quit thereof by a sin- 
gle oath taken upon his roll; that if'a difference arose between a Christian and a Jew 
about lending of money, the Jew shou’d prove the principal money, and the Chris- 
tian the interest; that a Jew might lawfully and quietly sell a mortgage, made to 
him, when he was certain he had held it a whole year and a day; that the Jews 
shou'd not enter into plea except before the king, or before the keepers of the 
king’s castles, in whose bailywicks the Jews lived. 

“That the Jews wherever they were, m ght go whither they pleas’d, with their 
chatels, as safely as if they were the king’s chatels, nor might any man detain or 
hinder them: and the king by this charter commanded, that they should be free 
throughout England and Normandy of all custom, tolls, and modiations of wine, 
as fully as the king’s own chatels were; and that his liege men shou’d keep, de- 
fend, and protect them, and no man implead them, touching any of the matters 
aforesaid, under pain of forfeiture, as the charter of King Henry the Second did 
import.” 

By another charter, granted on the same day, it was decreed, 
that all differences amongst themselves, which did not concern the 
pleas of the crown, should be determined by themselves, accord- 
ing to their own law. 

For these charters the Jews paid four thousand marks. The 
immediate consequence of these favours was, to excite discontent 
and envy among the people; who straight began to accuse the Jews 
of crucifixion, of cireumcising their children, and false coining. 

“The citizens of London offer’d them so many indignities, and abus’d them in 


such a manner, that the king was fore’d to take publick notice of it. And there- 
upon wrote a very menacing letter to the mayor and barons; wherein he told 





* So Mr. Madox, in his Hist. Excheg. p. 174, translates Pannus Sanguinolentus. 
But I believe it signifies no more than deep red or crimson cloth, which is some- 
times called Pannus Blodeus, or bloody cloth, relating merely to the colour of it. 
For in the accounts of the Prior of Burcester, who gave his servants red liveries, 
we read——Et in Blodeo panno empto pro Armigeris & Valectis. Kennet Paroch. 
Antiq. p. 576. But why the Jews were not permitted to buy red cloth is to me 
a secret. Bloody cloth, strictly so call’d, I think they wouldn’t buy. Ang. Jud. 
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them that he had always loved them much, and protected them in their rights and 
libertys; wherefore he believed they retain’d the same affection for him, and wou’d 
do every thing for his honour, and the tranquillity of his kingdom; yet he cou’d 
not but wonder that, since they well knew what special protection he had lately 
granted the Jews, they shou’d so little regard his peace, as to suffer them to be 
evil entreated ; especially when other parts of the nation gave them no disturbance. 
Wherefore he commanded them to take particular care how they were injur’d 
for the future; assuring them, that if any ill happen’d to the Jews, thro’ their 
connivance or neglect, they shou’d be answerable for it. For, (continues the king,) 
I know full well, that these insolencies are committed only by the fools of the city, 
and it is the business of wise men to puta stop to them. This happen’d in the 
Sth year of King John.” 


This solicitous care of the Jews lasted during the first ten years 
of the reign of this monarch, without his demonstrating that they 
were his sole property, except by a great many private exertions 
of arbitrary power over them, which appear on the records. As 
in the instance of Robert, the son of Roger, who had married a 
wife, whose father was much in their debt, for which debts the 
king granted him a full and complete discharge.* And in the 
taking away a house from a Jew, and giving it, without any con- 
sideration, to Earl Ferrars.t 

John, in the eleventh year of his reign, began to act to the Jews 
in his real character, and disclosed his hitherto concealed purposes. 
An account of the measures which were adopted by the king is 
thus given by Dr. Tovey. 


“ But the next year after, viz. 1210, in the eleventh year of his reign, the king 
began to lay aside his mask, and finding that no new comers made it worth his 
while to stay any longer, he set at once upon the old covey which he had drawn 
into his net, and commanded all the Jews of both sexes, throughout England, to 
be imprison’d, till they would make a discovery of their wealth; which he ap- 
pointed officers to receive in every county, and return to his exchequer. Many 
of them, no doubt, pleaded poverty, or pretended to have given up all: but as the 
tyrant was in earnest to have their last farthing, he extorted it by the most cruc! 
torments. 

“ Stow? says, that the generality of them had one eye put out. And Matthew 
Paris tells us, that from one particular Jew at Bristol, the king demanded no less 
than ten thousand marks of silver, (a prodigious summ in those days!) which being 
resolutely deny’d him, he commanded one of his great teeth to be pull’d out, 
daily, till he consented. The poor wretch, whose money was his life, had the 
courage to hold out seven operations, but then, sinking under the violence of the 
pain, ransom'd the remainder of his teeth, at the price demanded. The whok 
summ extorted from them, at this time, amounted to threescore thousand marks ot 
silver.” 

Again: 

“ John therefore being disappointed of any forreign assistance, his subjects were 
able for some time to cope with him, and the troubles continu’d. Which conti 
nuing, likewise, his occasion for money, the Jews were call’d upon a second time, 
after their fleeces had been suffered to grow for four years. In vain did they 
take refuge in their common plea of inability. For some of them, who dwelt at 
Southampton, being tardy in their payments, the sheriff was commanded to im- 
prison them immediately in the castle of Bristol, and send up, forthwith, to Lon- 
don, all such summs of money as he had already receiv’d from any of them, or 
shou’d receive hereafter.” 





* Pat. 10. Joh. m. 5. { Claus. 15. Joh. m, 3 
Matthew Paris and Stow, ad annum 1210. 
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Again, when the king was contending with his barons, the Jews 
reverted into the hands of the latter as legitimate plunder. 

“ But after this second storm was blown over, they met with nothing but fair 
weather for two years; and then, the war continuing between the king and his 
people, the barons (whose lands had been miserably ravag’d by the king s forces) 
coming to London, made what reprisals they could upon the king’s Jews; and 
after having ransack’d their treasures, and demolisl’d all their houses, employ’d 
the materials of them to repair the city walls and gates, which they had broken 
down at their entry.” 


Our antiquary adds: 


“Vet, altho this year provw’d unfortunate to the Jews at London, it might be 
reckn’d favowrable to the Jews in general; for within two months after this acci- 
dent, they were acknowledg’d by the king to be so considerable a body of peo- 
ple, as to deserve some notice in his Magna Charta; an honour thought proper to 
be omitted in the new great charter, which was afterwards published by King 
Henry the Third.” 

The last act of King John to the Jews was to employ them in a 
deed, to execute which he could not compel any of his Christian 
subjects. Having taken a great part of the Scotch army, who as- 
sisted the barons, prisoners at Berwick, he determined to inflict 
such a variety of tortures upon them, that he could find none, ex- 
cept the Jews, whom he was able to force, that did not refuse to 
be made the instruments of his cruelty. The Jews, in the neigh- 
bourhood, were therefore obliged to become his executioners.* 

The first act of the guardians of King John’s successor, Henry 
the 3d, was a measure in favour of the Jews. This monarch, like 
all his predecessors, began his reign with an indulgence to the Jews. 
The Earl of Pembroke, guardian during the minority, immediately 
issued orders for the liberation of all Jews that were, on any ac- 
count, found imprisoned: and, in the succeeding year, it was di- 
rected, that in all the towns where the Jews chiefly resided, twenty- 
four burgesses should be elected, for the especial purpose of pro- 
tecting their interests and securing their safety; a measure which 
very significantly intimates the danger of the objects, whose ne- 
cessities demanded that they should be thus defended. In the 
writs, sent for this purpose to the respective sheriffs, the pilgrims 
to Jerusalemt are mentioned by name, as a class whose insults 
are to be particularly guarded against: for it seems, these merito- 
rious individuals conceived they had a right to pay themselves the 
expenses of so long and ardvous a journey out of the funds of the 
obnoxious Jews; to whose ancient land they were proceeding, and 
whose ancestors had originally been the cause of their pilgrimage. 
It was soon after this, and for the ostensible purpose of distinguish- 
ing and protecting them, that the king, by proclamation, ordered, 
that all Jews, resident in the kingdom, should wear upon the fore- 
part of their upper garment two broad stripes of white dinen or 
parchment. 


* Chron, de Mailross, ad ann, 1216, Ang. Jud. p. 76. 
{ Ne permittatis . , ab aliquibus vexentur, et maxime de Cruce 


j~ormari 
eegnares 
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These encouragements, it appears, drew great numbers of fo- 
reign Jews to settle in this country, and consequently excited loud 
complaints among the mass of the people. For, independent of 
usury being held in abhorrence, and of the detestation which al- 
ways burnt fiercely against the religious tenets of Judaism, the 
Jews understood the secrets of trade much better than the native 
merchants. In consequence of their extensive connexions abroad, 
and their knowledge of the use of bills of exchange and other ne- 
gotiable paper, they were enabled to cultivate commerce with great 
advantage: thus their inland traffic was well supplied; in addition 
to the convenience resulting from the brotherhood, which existed 
among them, and amalgamated all the Jews in England, as it were, 
into one extensive firm. Their skill in their own literature and 
the art of writing Hebrew, which was always kept up among them, 
gave a great superiority over the illiterate churls of the time—not to 
mention the seerecy which attended all mutual communications 
in an unknown language. Usury, likewise, which was forbidden 
to Christians, was permitted to the Jews;* and their superior craft 
in the management of business was so evidently great, that those 
kings who were careful of their revenue were very glad to procure 
Jewish stewards and accountants to fill the offices of the exchequer, 
and other places of a like nature. as we have seen in the case of 
William Rufus.t The consequence of all this was, a great outery 
in the nation against the Jews, on the part of the people, who were 
vigorously supported by the clergy and resisted by the king. 
Stephen Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, held a synod, in 
which, among other things, it was decreed, 

The Jews do not keep Christian slaves. And Ict the slaves (says he) be com- 

pell’d by ecclesiastical censure, to observe this; and the Jews by canonical punish- 
ment, or by some extraordinary penalty contriv’d by the diocesans. Let them not 
be permitted to build any more synagogues; but be look’d upon as debtors to the 
churches of the parishes wherein they reside, as to tithes and offerings.” 
And both he and the bishop of Lincoln published an injunction, 
that no Christian should hold any intercourse with a Jew, or sell 
him any provisions, under pain of excommunication. These in- 
junctions were quickly dissolved by the precepts of the king, di- 
rected to the principal officers of the towns where the Jews chiefly 
resided. Dr. Tovey observes, on this clerical plan of starving the 
Jews out of the country; 


“ Persons unacquainted with the nature of false zeal, when back’d by authority, 
will scarce believe that the Jews had been in any great danger of starveing, tho’ 





* See Lord Coke, 2nd Inst. 

7 “The diligence and expertness of this people in all pecuniary dealings,” ob- 
serves Mr. Hallam, of the Jews, in his late excellent work On the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, “ recommended them to princes who were solicitous about 
the improvement of their revenue. We find an article in the general charter of 
privileges, granted by Peter III. of Aragon, in 1283, that no Jew should hold the 
office of bayle or judge. And two kings of Castile, Alonso XL. and Peter the 
Cruel, incurred much odium by employing Jewish ministers in their treasury.” 
Hallam, vol, iii, p. 404 
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the king had not interpos’d in this matter. Yet Rapin tells us, that when the Ger 
hardine heretics made their appearance in the time of Henry the Second, and or- 
ders were given not to relieve them; the prohibition was so punctually observ’d, 
that all those wretches miserably perish’d with hunger.” 

The Christians of the middle ages seem to have been very little 
solicitous about the conversion of the Jews from their erroneous 
jaith, though there was a place in London, called the ‘ House of 
Converts,” established for their reception. For it appears to have 
been the universal custom of the Christian princes, to seize upon 
the property of every Jew that embraced the received religion—a 
practice which held out but small inducement to produce a change. 
When one Augustine, however, a Jew of Canterbury, renounced 
his errors, the king was graciously pleased to give him his house 
again, to live in; notwithstanding (says the writ) that he was con- 
verted, (non obstante eo quod conversus est.) Our antiquary 
very justly terms this, but ‘a poor invitation to the rules of ho- 
liness.”” 

By this time, however, (1230) the Jews had become a wealthy 
prey. The king came to be in want of money; and the Jews were 
consequently ordered to pay down, without delay, into the exche- 
quer, the full third part of all their moveable property, to which ex- 
action they were compelled to submit. The history of the Jews, 
for the remainder of this long reign, is little else, with the excep- 
tion of two or three massacres of them by the barons and populace, 
than a series of levies upon the Jews, to an amount which fils the 
modern reader, accustomed as he is to hear of immense taxes, with 
surprise. The supplies, indeed, required of them were frequently 
more than they were able, by any means, to collect—the constant 
punishment of which was, a general imprisonment, which, more 
than once in this reign, extended to all the Jews in the land.* 

Ouce, the whole community determined, or feigned a deter- 
mination, of retiring from the country. Whenever the barons re- 
fused, as they constantly did, any longer to supply the extrava- 
gance of the king with money, to lavish on his favorite foreigners 
—the Jews were his never-tailing resource; on one of these occa- 
sions, the king demanded money which they were unable to fur- 
nish. 

* The king therefore parting from them in a fury, commission’d his brother, Earl 
Richard, to raise what money he wanted, upon the Jews. Which as he punctually 
endeavour’d to execute, these unhappy people were driven to such despair, as to 
resolve, one and all, to depart the country; and therefore deputed Elias, one of 
their senior rabbies, to acquaint the earl, that, (as they plainly perceived their utter 
destruction would be inevitable, if they staid any longer in England,) they humbly 
besought the king for leave to go away ; assuring him, that, were it in their power, 
his demands no sooner should be made than satisfy’d; but that, as matters were 
with them at present, they cou’d not possibly supply him, tho’ they shou’d sell 








* On the walls of an old vault, at Winchester, was found an affecting evidence 
of their imprisonment in the succeeding reign, in an inscription which some cap- 
ive Jew had scratched, in Hebrew, upon a soft stone—t..¢ translation of which is, 
All the Jews of this nation were imprisoned in the vear Five thousand and 
forty-seven (1287 A, D.) 1, Asher, wrote this. Selden de Jur, Nat, 1. 2. c. 6. 
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their skins: for, by his connivance at the Caursini, and some of his own private 
bankers, their trade had been so far ruin’d, as not to yield them a subsistence. At 
the end of which speech, (it being deliver’d with great concern and vehemence,) 
the poor old man fainted, and was with some difficulty brought again to himself. 

“Upon which the earl, prudently considering that their removal was no ways 
consistent with the king’s affairs at present, (who had rather get little by them than 
nothing,) pretended to be very much their friend; and answer’d, that the king, 
his brother, was their loving prince, and ready at all times to oblige them; but, in 
this matter, cou’d not grant their request: because the king of France had lately 
publish’d a severe edict against Jews, and no other Christian country wou’d re- 
ceive them; by which means they wou’d be expos’d to such hardships and diffi- 
cultys, as would much afflict the king, who had always been tender of their wel- 
ture. In short, they rais’d what money they cou’d, and the king, for this once, 
was contented to take it. 

“Yet, notwithstanding such manifest desolation, this loving prince call’d upon 
them again the very next year; and when they presum’d to remonstrate, and again 
beg’d leave to depart, they cou’d obtain nothing further than the following royal 
Aeclaration. 

“ *ftis no marvel if I covet money; it is an horrible thing to imagine the debts 
wherein | am held bound. By the head of God, they amount to the summ of two 
hundred thousand marks; and if I shou’d say three, I shou’d not exceed the bounds 
of truth, lam deceiv’d on every side’ [| am a maim’d and abridg’d king; yea 
now but a halfed king. For having made a certain estimate of the expenses of 
my rents, the summ of the annual rent of Edward my son amounts to above five- 
teen thousand marks. There is therefore a necessity for me to live of the money 
gotten from what place soever, and from whomsoever, and by what means soever.’ 
rherefore, as Mr. Prynne continues to express it, being made another Titus or 
Vespasian, he sold the Jews, for some years, to Earl Richard, his brother; that 
those whom the king had excoriated, he might eviscerate.”’ 


The deed, which contains this curious mortgage, is well worth 
quoting, and runs thus: 

“ Rex omnibus, &c. Noveritis nos mutuo accepisse a dilecto Fratre, & fideli 
nostro R. Comite Cornubiz, quinque millia Marcarum Sterlingorum novorum, & in- 
tegrorum; ad quorum solutionem, assignavimus, & tradidimus ei, omnes Judxos 
nostros Angliz. Assignavimus etiam, & obligavimus, eosdem Judzos pradicto 
Comiti, ad solutionem trium millium Marcarum in quibus Nobis tenebantur, de 
Tallagio eidem Comiti faciendo, in hunc Modum; videlicet, that the Jews should 
pay to the earl, his executors, or assigns, in Quind. Trin. anno 39. #1000 in Quin- 
den. S. Mich. the same year, #1000 &c. and that the Jews shou’d forfeit 2500 
for every default of payment. he king further grants the carl power to destrain 
them by their chatels and bodies; with other covenants, which may be seen at 
length in Rymer.” 


For it is a singular fact, that so absolutely were the Jews consi- 
dered the property of the monarch, that he, more than once, made 
them over to others, either as security for a loan, or farmed them 
out for a given time in payment of his debts. ‘They were handed 
over, in turns, in this manner, to the brother of Henry, the Earl 
Richard, to his son Edward, and to the Caturcensian, the deeds of 
which conveyances are still extant. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of this reign, relating 
to the Jews, is the summoning of the Jewish parliament, as it has 
been called, by the king, “to consult,’’ says the writ, “‘ with us, 
as well concerning our, as your own, interests.”’ («@d ¢ractan- 
dum nobiscum, tam de nostra quam sua utilitate.) Dr. Tovey 
gives the following account of it: 


“But I question whether very many are acquainted with Parliamentum Judai- 
Vor. V. No. 25.—Museum. C 
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cum, Yet such a one was now held (being the 25th of H. 3) as properly deserves 
that title. For the king directed writs to the sheriffs of each county, commanding 
them to return before him, at Worcester, upon Quinquagesima Sunday, six of the 
richest Jews from every town; or two only, trom such places where there were 
but few: to treat with him as well concerning his own, as their benefit; and 
threat’ning the sheriffs, that, if they fail’d, he wou’d so termbly handle them, that 
they shou’d remember it as long as they liv’d. 

* Great, no doubt, was the surprise of these unhappy people, to find themselves 
thus, all of a sudden, made counsellors to the king, after so many years spent in 
ignominious servitude : | cou’d almost think they bcliev’d he was desirous to be- 
come Jew himself: when they observed how little he regarded the Christian sab- 
bath, by appointing it for their day of meeting. But, whatever sanguine hopes 
this great honour might have inspir’d them with, when they came, poor men, to 
understand no other part of His Majesty’s most gracious speech, but that he wanted 
money—they must raise him money—he had call’d them together to think of ways 
and means, to furnish him with twenty thousand marks; their consternation was 
inexpressible. But there was no remedy. Liber'y of speech, for this one time, 
was deny’d in parliament; and they were only commanded to go home again, and 
get half of it ready by Midsummer, and the remainder by Michaelmas, 

“ Prynne (in his Demurrer, p. 29) has given us above a hundred names of those 
persons who were return’d to this parliament; but, as they make but indifferent 
musick, I shan’t repeat ’em.” 

Nearly the last act of the king was one of oppression against the 
Jewish community, to whom he had been indebted for the chief 
means of supporting his lavish expenses. 

“And now (says Dr. Tovey) as if King Henry foresaw, that all worldly com- 
merce between hin and his Jews was soon to be broken off, and for ever cease, 
he call’d upon them to make up the whole accompt, and pay in the ballance. All 
arrears of talliage were to be clear’d in four months, and half of them paid in se- 
venteen days. And, in the mean time, such as cou’dn’t give security were to be 
imprison’d; and no otherwise bail’d than by body for body. And if any one of 
them, or their sureties, did not clear the whole upon the days prefix’d, anv summs 
formerly paid in part were to be forfeit’d, and their persons, goods, and chatels, 
at the king’s mercy. Pat. 56. H. 3. p. 2. m. 10. 

“Numbers of them, upon this occasion, were imprison’d in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and other places. Nothing but weeping and wailing was to be seen in every 
corner. Even the fricrs, who had so lately taken possession of their synagogue, 
as it is said, pity’d them: nor were the Caursini and Caturcensian brokers (tho’ 
their rivals in extortion) without compassion. For nothing cou’d be more rigorous 
and unmercyful than tle king’s proceedings at this time: but death, as inexorable 
as himself, quickly after seiz’d him, and gave the Jews some short respite from 
those afflictions which cou’dn’t otherwise have been supported.” 

Edward I. in whose reign their perpetual banishment from Eng- 
land was to take place, began by dealing fiercely with this despised 
race. They were not only fined, taxed, imprisoned, and confined 
to live in particular districts as formerly, but any the slightest de- 
falcation in the payment of the taillage, which was now levied on 
children, as well as their parents, was punished by banishment. In 
such cases, the defaulter was compelled to appear at Dover, before 
the expiration of three days prepared for his migration. 

“Did the forefathers (asks Dr. Tovey) of this miserable people, think you, meet 
with more rigorous taskmasters in Egypt? They were only called upon to make 
brick : but nothing less than makeing gold seems to have been expected from the 
Jews in England! And, indeed, one wou'd almost think they were masters of the 
secret.” 

In the third year of this reign, the statute de Judaismo was 
passed, which, though it abolished usury, placed the Jews on a 
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more comfortable and secure footing than they had been in the 
reigns of Edward’s ancestors. It was not long, however, before 
the wrath of the king fell upon this devoted people, either through 
their own folly or the false accusations of their enemies. A gene- 
ral suspicion falling upon them, that they were guilty of adultera- 
ting and clipping the coin, every Jew was seized upon in one day. 


“It was the seventeenth of November, 1279; and after full conviction, two hun- 
dred and eighty of them, both men and women, receiv’d sentence of death at Lon- 
don, and were executed without mercy: besides great numbers in other parts. 
Many more were continu’d in prison; and our records of this year abound with in- 
stances of the king’s selling and granting their houses and jands, forfeited upon 
this occasion.” 

This was but a prelude to their final banishment—in the 18th 
year of his reign, the king seized upon all the real estates of the 
Jews in the kingdom, and banished the whole community for ever. 
There is a good deal of difficulty in coming at the motives of the 
king for this heavy punishment; as, contrary to the usual custom, 
they ave not set forth in the records. 

“ «King Edward, (says Speed) anno 1290, banish’d the Jews out of his realm, 
on account of their haveing eaten his people to the bones; not neglecting therein 
his particular gain.’ And Daniel, the historian, explains this matter still further, 
by telling us, that * King Edward eas’d his people of as great a grievance as cor- 
rupt judges, by the banishment of the Jews; for which the kingdom willingly 
granted him a fifteenth; haveing before, viz. in his ninth year, ofier’d a fifth part 
of their goods to have them expell’d. But then the Jews gave more, and so stay’d 
till this time, which brought him a great bencfit by confiscation of their immovea 
bles, with their tallies and obligations, which amounted to an infinite value. But 
now hath he made his last commodity of this miserable people, which having 
never been under other cover but the will of the prince, had continually serv’d the 
turn in all the necessary occasions of his predecessors, but especially of his father 
and himself.” 


The misery of the Jews, previous to their migration, from the 
insults and injuries of the people, it may easily be conceived were 
excessive. 

* One grievous story (says Dr. Tovey) of this kind is given us by my Lord Coke. 
He says, that the richest of the Jewes having imbark’d themselves, with their 
treasure, in a tall ship of great burthen; when it was under sail, and gotten down 
the Thames, towards the mouth of the river, beyond Quinborough, the master of 
it, confederating with some of the mariners, invented a stratagem to destroy 
them. And to bring the same to pass, commanded to cast anchor, and rode at the 
same, till the ship, at low water, lay upon the sands: and then, pretending to walk 
on shore, for his health and diversion, invited the Jews to go along with him: 
which they, nothing suspecting, readily consented to; and continu’d there till the 
tide began to come in again; which as soon as the master percciv’d, he privately 
stole away and was again drawn up into the ship, as had been before concerted. 
But the Jews, not knowing the danger, continu’d to amuse themselves as before. 
Till at length, observing how fast the tide came in upon them, they crowded all 
to the ship side, anc call’d out for help. When he, like a profane villain, instead 
of giving them assistance, scoffingly made answer that they ought rather call upon 
Moses, by whose conduct their fathers passed through the Red Sea, and who was 
still able to deliver them out of those rageing floods which came in upon them: 
and so, without saying any more, leaving them to the mercy of the waves, they all 
miserably perish’d. 

“ But the fact coming, some how or other, to be known, the miscreants were af- 
terwards try’d for it by the justices itenerant in Kent, convicted of murder, and 
hang’d. The same learned author tells us, that the number of Jews thus banish’d 
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was fiveteen thousand and three-score. But Matthew Westminster says, it 
amounted to sixteen thousand five hundred and eleven.” 


From this period until the time of the Commonwealth, the his- 
tory of the Jews in England is a complete blank. It was under 
Cromwell, however, that the Jews, on the Continent, thought they 
had found a favourable epoch for commencing a negotiation for 
their return. 

After various negotiations and a regular council, at Whitehall, 
upon the matter, by Cromwell and his advisers, the Jewish agent, 
Rabbi Menasseh Ben-Israel, an able and learned Jew, who had 
been sent to England, to procure their return, was obliged to de- 
part from the kingdom, without any decided revocation of their 
banishment. ‘Though it must be stated, that the Jews themselves 
have averred that they received a private consent to their re-ad- 
mission; and Bishop Burnet says, positively, that Cromwell 
brought a company of them over to England, and gave them leave 
to build a synagogue. Dr. Tovey, however, on consulting the 
Jewish registers, finds, that, by their own account, until the year 
1663, the whole number of Jews did not exceed twelve: and he is 


justly of opinion, that the date of their introduction again into Eng- 


land must be referred to the reign of Charles Il.—a time when the 
prejudices against the Jewish faith disappeared, not in the light of 
a tolerant spirit, but lost in that utter carelessness about all reli- 
gions, which then pervaded the court and became fashionable in 
the nation. From this time, the history of the Jews ceases to be 
singularly distinguished from the history of any other religious 
sect, which was not tolerated by the laws; and, as we have ex- 
tended this article much beyond the limits assigned to it, we will 
conclude it at the point where its interest is likely to cease. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


A rutrp edition of Mr. Hunter’s book on the situation of the 
North American Indians has just appeared, and with a new interest 
added to his own extraordinary life. His intention to return among 
the savage companions of his infancy has long been known. Now 
thoroughly versed in the history of European. Institutions, and 
deeply imbued with scientific knowledge, he is about to fulfil his 
great and benevolent purpose; and we extract with delight the 
view which he opens of his design, and the plan which he develops 
for its happy accomplishment. 

“I look forward with pleasure to the task I have undertaken 
voluntarily. The motives are no less than the preservation of a 
high-minded, noble race of the human family, who have been de- 
based, cheated and slandered, from a destruction which inevitably 
awaits them, unless some kind arm be interposed to arrest the 
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causes which are rapidly hurrying them to oblivion. The very 
thought that such a people, inheriting such distinguished gifts from 
nature, should eventually become extinct, without records even to 
tell their melancholy fate, must be truly affecting to those who 
think seriously on the subject. ‘To me, whose liveliest associations 
and earliest impressions were derived amongst them, it is indeseri- 
bably painful. I cannot reconcile it to my feelings to believe it. 
Independent of the encroachments of the white population, their 
present mode of life exposes them to a great source of destruction. 
I mean their being dependent on the precarious supply of nature 
for subsistence. Compelled to follow the roving herds into distant 
regions, they arrive in an enemy’s country sometimes almost fa- 
mished with hunger, worn down with fatigue, and frequently tor- 
tured with disease. This is almost a perpetual cause of war with 
one or more tribes. Fix the roving native at home, a home he can 
eall his own; even if he only half cultivates his corn, and but a 
little spot, under the nurturing influence of a genial sun, in the bo- 
som of a productive soil, his little field will afford bread in abun- 
dance; while the towering forests, from the abundance of nuts 
which they produce, will amply supply him with the pork which 
they are well known to support in vast numbers, and the fine graz- 
ing of the plains and prairies will always supply him with beef, 
and the blessings of the dairy : yes! once teach the mountain-mind, 
ed warrior to unbend his lofty notions of fame, the glory of tearing 
off the scalp of his enemy; show him living examples of social ex 
cellence, moral rectitude of domestic comfort ; excite his ambition 
(not extinguish it) on the side of virtue, the useful and peaceful 
arts; and enlist his zeal in support of mental and intellectual in- 
provement ;—succeed thus far, I venture to say the benevolent wil 
have the pleasure to find them as proper objects of their goodnes, 
as any to whom they ever extended it. They will find their h- 
bours repaid by their rapid and useful improvement, their time te- 
warded by a large bounty of valuable land, and for every charitable 
action, a warm return of heartfelt gratitude. 

** My plan to extend the benefits of civil life to the Indians is, 
to settle in the vicinity of the Quapaws. They have a brave ani 
manly chief. He isa man of talent; his glory is fallen, but his 
spirit not sunk: his lofty mind, still elastic, rises under pressure, 
and lifts him above the frowns of misfortune. His influence is feit 
beyond the little remnant of his tribe, and is felt by the neighbour. 
ing whites. They haye not yet assumed the habits of civilized 
life; their country yet abounds in game, but it is fast disappearing 
before the ravages of the white man. I own a tract of land near 
them. I wish to let them see my improvement; my comfortable 
house; my rich meadows; my full barn; my fine stock: in short, 
every comfort which industry, seconded by art, can afford. Invite 
them frequently to see me; show them my independence; let them 
see that I have not to run after the game, and expose my health in 
the wet and cold; and my life and liberty to my enemies. This 
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will be an appeal to his pride, and his honour, on which points they 
are extremely sensitive; emulation would be the consequence, for 
they hate to be outdone. 

«I would not wholly abandon their habits; I would frequently 
amuse myself at shooting, especially when they called to see me; 
they think it a great mark of worth to excel in the use of the rifle. 
I would indulge in many of their rural sports; I would use the pipe 
as a sign of hospitality: I have experienced it, and I know the 
habits which are hardest to part with or adopt, on entering the ci- 
vilized life. 

** The Indian, as well as the white man, clings with ardour to 
early habits, and commonly resigns them at the expense of his 
peace; but example can do much, when we are in earnest and feel 
what we are about. The great object will be, to convert the ram- 
bler over the forest to a domestic cha:acter. Nature has given him 
a soul which disdains the chains of tyranny; convert his indepen- 
dence from the ardour of war to the cultivation of peace with man- 
kind. Nature has taught his bosom to glow with the flame of love 
to the softer sex; let domestic education turn that ardour into kind- 
ness and attention, to an attention which shall elevate his burthen- 
ed squaw to his equal in society, to a companion of his toils and 
partner of his joys. Nature has kindled the fires of parental solici- 
tude in his breast; let him teach his children industry, duty to their 
mother, and all the innocent sports and amusements of life. 

“It is easy to conceive what would be the result: the Indian 
wigwam would be soon supplied by a lasting dwelling, and the 
bountiful fruits of the field supply the exertions of the chase. The 
roaming tenant of the woods would soon be the ornament of civil 
society. I have no assistant to acccompany me with my designs, 
though I have many friends in my country; I have much to per- 
frm, and but little bey ond _personal exertion with which to ac- 
emplish it. . 

‘‘In the choice of amusements much may be done to prevent 
vicious habits; to the young and the gay I would recommed such 
umusements as are calculated to exercise the whole frame, and 
sause a disposition to rest; others would be capable of choosing for 
‘themselves. Man is the creature of motives; and as he always obeys 
the most powerful motive, I would frequently appeal more by ac- 
tions than by words, to the leading and master passions of the In- 
dian’s character. That is, after obtaining his confidence and friend- 
ship, whieh is never hard for a good man to do, I would let them 
see the preferences of my plan, by directing their attention to the 
great results of virtuous improvement. 

“The present juncture is more favourable than former times on 
another account. Not until within a very few years, have the brave 
Indians believed that all the powers on earth combined could con- 

ver them. The brave and gallant Tecumpseh was of that opinion: 
his fall has damped the ardour, and crushed the hopes of many ; and 
now, the wise and experienced are conscious they must either be- 
come tenants of the soil, or be soon lost in the sea of forgetfulness’ 
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No idea is more affecting to the brave Indian warrior, than that his 
very tribe and nation shall perish from the face of the earth: the 
love he bears to his tribe, to his aged parents, his wife and little 
ones, has caused him to traverse the trackless forest for days with- 
out food; to risk his life in battie; and determined him to defend 
them to the last, or die in the attempt. 

‘** Here then is another strong passion to appeal to. If he will 
suffer so much for his people, destroy his comfort, endanger his 
life; why not do much more for them by burying the tomahawk 
at the roots of the tree of peace, and take the handles of the plough 
and other useful utensils? Preserve your people from annihilation 
by making them happy, by increasing their comforts, by causing 
the hearts of his aged parents to bless their industrious son; and 
make his wife feel that she has a companion and protector in her 
husband, and his little ones rioting in all the pleasures of health and 
plenty, rapidly approaching the meridian splendour of manhood, 
wise and useful members of civil life. I know of no stronger ap- 
peal that can be made to the Indian. He is affectionate; he is fra- 
ternal; he is patriotic: such a people are not likely to neglect the 
only means of arresting the blow which threatens their destruction ; 
means, which as it provides for the wants and infirmities of life, 
affords peace and security to its subjects. 

“*On the banks of the St. Francis, or White rivers, in a delight- 
ful climate, and prolific soil; where their habits are simple ; where 
nature has lavished her favours, and emptied the horn of abundance; 
where, with little exertion, the tenant may reap abundant plenty, 
—I propose to lay the plan of a settlement. By selecting such a 
spot, I include many advantages. On the one hand, I am on the 
highway to one of the best markets in the world; although eight 
hundred miles from New Orleans, I am a near neighbour by the 
rapidity of steam-boat navigation. Even Pittsburgh and New Or- 
leans are now shaking hands, and exchanging civilities every day. 

‘“‘This immense river is supported by streams issuing from 
sources from ail directions, forming an area of several thousand 
miles; and commands the resources of all the immeasurable tract 
of fruitful country included in that circle. Thus we can have am- 
ple intercourse with the civilized world, and at any time. More than 
two hundred steam-boats, some seven hundred and fifty tons, now 
navigate the ‘ mother of waters,’ and its tributaries!! * 

“On the other hand, after enjoying free intercourse with all the 
commercial world, our situation in the interior gives us all the ad- 
vantages of an almost interminable wild country, containing all the 
delights and beauties of bountiful nature; penetrated by streams 
navigable from seven to nine hundred miles without a settler, save 
some hunters’ temporary camp; smiling with all the splendid gifts 
of Providence. My Indian friends can enjoy in perfect security 
what they formerly hardly enjoyed with the risk of their lives. 
Hunting, which was formerly an indispensable labour, now be- 
comes a source of amusement, and relaxation from domestic duties: 
they will have plenty of the necessaries and most of the comforts 
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of life at home; they have boundless tracts to roam upon for 
sport. 2 y . 

“The rise of property will be immense; and the Indians, who 
have formerly been fooled out of their lands, being now more sen- 
sible of their value, may become the rightful owners of wealth and 
power, and occupy that dignified station in society, which all should 
be ambitious to attain, and which I am certain none more richly 
deserve than they do.” 


—— 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
«? Discourse delivered at Schenectady, before the New York 4l- 
pha, &c. By the Hon. De Witt Clinton, LL.D. New York, 

1823. pp. 30. ‘ 

Tuts is an impressive and elegant discourse, addressed to a so- 
eiety for the promotion of knowledge and science, and is every 
way worthy of the individual whose name it bears. It contains a 
rapid view of the past state of the world in respect to intellectual 
knowledge; the revolution effected, and that will be effected, by 
that object of hatred to the Holy Alliance, the Press. It eulogises 
free governments, and prognosticates the destruction of the hydra 
Despotism by the light of public instruction. It alludes to the po- 
sition of America, to the causes which have overturned ancient re- 
publics (though, by the by, the dispersion of knowledge will not 
admit the same causes to operate in modern ones). Mr. Clinton 
next notices the physical and moral differences between the North- 
ern and Southern States, and the existence of a spirit of hostility 
to the Union in some. Among the moral causes to be deprecated 
is Slavery, that cherishes “an anti-commercial and anti-manufac- 
turing spirit, and at the same time produces a lofty sense of inde- 
pendence.”’? Surely Mr. Clinton must have misapplied his phrase. 
Can “a lofty sense of independence” belong to the heartless, chill- 
ing race of slave-owners? We should rather think, that for this 
term should be substituted a proud spirit of overbearing haughti- 
ness, that would trample on all social right, and exalt itself at the 
expense of the other part of the community, without regard to 
means—a lawless ambition, born amid oppression, dead to natural 
right, and incapable of harmonising with the body politic for the 
general good, if a tone of pride must be lowered, or a link of self- 
power broken. Mr. Clinton next notices the progress of science, 
the steam-engine, the names of Washington, Henry, Franklin, and 
others less known to the Old World than these immortal men. The 
extent and grand scale of nature in America is cursorily examined ; 
and several living, or lately living characters, that do hononr to 
America, and would @ honour to any state, are enumerated. The 
address is written in a pure English style, (which we wish was 
more attended to by a particular class of authors in America, as the 
writers and language of both countries have been, and must ever 
be, the properties of both,) and we have perused it with much 
pleasure. 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, 


Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, 
and Mexico, in the years 1820, 21, & 22. By Capt. Basil 
Hall, R.N. Author of A Voyage to Loo Choo. 12mo, 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 


Tue rapidly growing importance of South America readily ac- 
counts for the number of publications relating to that country which 
now almost weekly claim and obtain our attention. We feel 
pretty confident that we could not devote a fair proportion of our 
pages to any subject more generally interesting; but it is a great 
addition to our comfort when the character of the work noticed is 
such as to confirm us in the assurance that our review of it must 
extract matter agreeable to every class of readers. Such is the 
task we have now betore us. Captain Hall’sdelightful Voyage to 
Loo Choo taught us to expect nothing but gratification from his 
pen; and these volumes have no disappointment in their whole 
contents. ‘To the access which his station gave him to society 
and to political proceedings, Captain Hail has brought the intelli- 
gence of a weil cultivated understanding and observant mind; and 
he has detailed what he observed in the spirit of a gentleman and 
the style of a pleasaut writer. Leaning, as every Briton must do, to 
the side of treedom, and wishing weil to its eflorts, he is neverthe- 
less an impartial historian; and we find no individual nor party 
exalted or debased at the expense of truth. Justice is done to the 

allant exploits of Lord Cochrane, which have had an immense in- 
oe on the liberation of South America, and the character of 
San Martin is ably delineated; but, the extreme is not taken, and 
we are not told, on the other hand, that ail those who adhered to 
old interests and old prejudices were corrupt knaves, fanatics, and 
bigots. It is this sort of overcharging which destroys its own pur- 
pose. Too much of eulogy on one part, and of obloquy on the 
other, always begets suspicion, and almost always opposition. No 
portion of human life is divided into Gods and Devils. It appears 
from our author, that even an ex-inquisitor possessed some good 
qualities, while a patriotic leader happened to be a robber and a 
butcher. 

But though the means employed were too frequently unworthy, 
we must not look at the benefit done with an unfavouring eye. It 
is impossible to contemplate a people rescued from darkness and 
thraldom, and raised to the rank of men enjoying the blessing of 
liberty with its natural concomitants, extended commerce, wealth, 
social happiness, knowledge, virtue—it is impossible, we repeat, 
to contemplate such a change without exultation, and such a change 
is fairly represented in Captain Hall’s work, if not completed, at 
least beyond the power of mortals to prevent. It is honestly and 
candidly said, (speaking of Chili)— 

* * = «They begin to be fully sensible of their own importance 
Vor. V. No. 25.—Museum. D 
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in the world, and to see the necessity of being acquainted with the 
proceedings of other states. To this incipient feeling of national 
dignity, they add a deep-seated and resolute enthusiasm in favour 
of independence. 

*< Of civil liberty, I am not sure that the Chilians have, as yet, 
equally clear and correct notions; but nothing is more decided than 
their determination not to submit again to any foreign yoke; and 
I should conceive, from all I have been able to learn, that, under 
any circumstances, the Spanish party in Chili would be found small 
and contemptible. Every day deepens these valuable sentiments, 
and will render the re-conquest of the country more and more re- 
mote from possibility. The present free trade, above all, main- 
tains and augments these feelings; for there is not a single arrival 
at the port which fails to bring some new article of use, or of 
luxury, or which does not serve, by lowering the former prices, 
to place within reach of the lower orders many things known before 
only to the wealthy; to extend the range of comforts and enjoy- 
ments; and to open new sources of industry. 

«« Amongst a people circumstanced as the South Americans have 
been, debarred for ages from the advantages of commerce, this 
change is of the last importance; and it is pleasing to reflect, that, 
while our merchants are consulting their own interests, and ad- 
vancing the prosperity of their country, they are, at the same time, 
by stimulating at once and gratifying the wants of a great people, 
adding incaleulably to the amount of human happiness. By thus 
creating higher tastes, and new wants, they produce fresh motives 
to exertion, and give more animating hopes to whole nations, 
which, without such powerful and immediate excitements, might, 
for aught we know, have long remained in their ancient state of 
listlessness and ignorance. Every man in the country, rich or 
poor, not only practically feels the truth of this, but knows dis- 
tinetly whence the advantage is derived; and it is idle, therefore, 
to suppose that blessings which come home so directly to all men’s 
feelings, and which so manifestly influence their fortunes and hap- 
piness, can be easily taken from them. 

‘* There are, no doubt, many defects in the administration of af- 
fairs in Chili, occasional bad faith, and occasional oppression, and 
sometimes very inconvenient disturbances, and partial political 
changes; but these are of no moment in so vast a question. The 
barrier which has so long dammed up the tide of human rights and 
free action, has been at length removed, and the stream is assu- 
redly not to be stopped by any thing from without; and what is 
internal, that might produce mischief, is rapidly improving as men 
advance in intelligence, and acquire a deeper interest in good 
order. An invasion, indeed, might cause much misery and dis- 
order, and tend, for a time, to keep back the moral and political 
improvement of the country; but the reaction would be inevitable, 
and, ere long, the outraged country would spring forwards to life 
and liberty, with tenfold vigour. 
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* By means of foreign intercourse, and by the experience and 
knowledge of themselves, acquired by acting, for the first time, as 
freemen, they will come to know their own strength; by learning 
also to respect themselves, which they could hardly have done be- 
fore, they will be ready to respect a government formed of them- 
selves; and, instead of despising and hating their rulers, and seek- 
ing to counteract their measures, will join heartily in supporting 
them when right, or in exerting a salutary influence over them 
when wrong. At all events, even now, all parties would unite 
upon the least show of an attack; and so the result will prove, 
should any thing so wild and unjust be attempted.’’* 

This general view is extremely cheering; but following the au- 
thor’s example, we shall not dilate so much on historical events, as 
notice what is most striking in the native manners, especially as 
they were acted upon by the extraordinary occurrences of late 
years, when our naval force in that quarter had indeed a very diffi- 
cult game to play,—so difficult, that we are surprised by Capt. 
Hall’s having found opportunity for what he has accomplished in 
this Journal. 

The first volume details his arrival in the Conway frigate at Val- 
paraiso; various excursions in Chili, particularly to Santiago; an 
account of the revolution, of San Martin, of O’Higgins, and of 
Lord Cochrane’s exploits; of the expedition against Peru; of his 
own affairs at Callao and Lima; of the south coast of Chili; of the 
Araucanians and the pirate chief Benavides; and a multitude of 
other things both of temporary and permanent interest. But our 
extracts (and various they will be) must speak for us. The cus- 
toms are excellently illustrated by the following miscellaneous se- 
lections: 

** As soon as the despatches were sent off, I paid a visit to a Chi- 
lian family of my acquaintance, and immediately on my entering 
the drawing-room, the lady of the house, and one of her daughters, 
each presented me with a rose, apologizing, at the same time, for 
having omitted to do so before. This custom of presenting stran- 
gers with a flower prevails in all Spanish countries, and is one of an 
extensive class of minute attentions, which the Spaniards and their 
descendants understand better than any other nation. The favour 
itself is nothing; indeed, it seems essential to the civility that it 
should be a mere trifle; the merit lies in the unaffected and simple 


* The following passage may form a curious note to this, and show what odd cir- 
cumstances have already grown ont of the Revolution : 

“ At Huacho, we found the governor at dinner with two or three friends. He was 
of the aboriginal race of the country, spoke a little Spanish, and was probably a dis- 
creet and clever fellow, otherwise he would not have been left in a command by San 
Martin. The dinner was placed on a low table in the middle of a shop, and the 
whole party forked their meat out of one dish, It was interesting, on looking 
round the shop, to observe the effect of the recent political changes. A roll of 
English broad-cloth was resting ona French wine case, marked Medoc ; on the 
table stood a bottle of champagne ; the knives and forks were marked “ Sheffield,” 
and the screen which divided the apartment was made of a piece ef Glasgow 
printed cotton,” 
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expression of good will and kindness which, while it really obliges, 
is of a nature to impose no obligation. * * * 

** The Chilians are fond of making pic-nic parties, to dine in the 
country, at any spot which may suit them during an excursion, 
and to-day I happened to fall in with some friends bent on such an 
expedition, all crowded into a careta or covered wagon, on its way 
to the hills: as they wanted one more cavallero, I was well pleased 
to be permitted to join them. We reached the destined spot in 
safety, though sufficiently jolted, and well nigh deafened by the 
creaking sound of the wheels, which, like those in Spain, are kept 
purposely without grease, in order, it is said, by this clumsy de- 
vice, to prevent smuggling—-since no cart or wagon can pass within 
half a league of a custom-house officer without calling his attention 
to the spot. * * * 

‘I went in the evening to visit a family in the Almendral, or 
great suburb of Valparaiso. The ladies were ranged, as usual, 
along the wall, in a compact line, with their shawls drawn over the 
head and across the chin, so as nearly to conceal the face. One 
young lady played the harp, another the guitar, while some occa- 
sionally joined with their shrill voices in singing the patriotic songs 
of the day. Others were chatting, or working, and the evening 
was passing away pleasantly enough, when, without any apparent 
cause, the whole party jumped up, cast away their music and work, 
and flew in the most frantic style out of the house, screaming 
aloud, Misericordia! misericordia! beating their breasts at the same 
time, and looking terrified beyond description. I was astonished 
at all this, but followed the company into the street, calling out 
Misericordia as loud asany of them. It was a bright moonlight even- 
ing, and the street, from end to end, was filled with people; some, 
only half dressed, having just leaped from their beds—children, 
snatched from their sleep, were crying in all directions—many 
carried lights in their hands—in short, such a scene of wild confu- 
sion and alarm was never seen, and all apparently occasioned by a 
spontaneous movement, without any visible motive. After stand- 
ing in the street for about a minute, the whole crowd turned round 
again and ran into their houses, so that, in the course of a few se- 
conds, the hubbub was stilled, and not a mortal was to be seen. I 
now begged to know the cause of this amazing commotion, having 
a vague idea of its forming some part of a religious ceremony, 
when, to my surprise, I learned that it had been produced by an 
earthquake, so severe, that the peopie had been afraid of the houses 
tumbling about their ears, and had run into the open street to avoid 
the danger; for my part, I was totally unconscious of any motion, 
nor did I hear the sound, which they described as unusually loud. 
On mentioning this fact afterwards in company, I was assured, that 
for a considerable period after the arrival of foreigners, they are in 
like manner insensible to shocks, which a native can at once dis- 
tinguish. It may be mentioned also, as an unusual effect of expe- 
rience, that the sensation of alarm, caused by feeling an earthquake, 
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goes on augmenting instead of diminishing, and that one who at 
first ridicules the terrors of the inhabitants, comes eventually tu be 
even more frightened than they are. * * * 

‘¢ The theatre (at Lima) which was opened during the festivities 
upon the accession of the new Viceroy, was of rather a singular 
form, being a long oval, the stage occupying the greater part of 
one side, by which means the front boxes were brought close to 
the actors. The audience in the pit was composed exclusively 
of men, and that in the galleries of women, a fashion borrowed, | 
believe, from Madrid, the intermediate space being divided into 
several rows of private boxes. Between the acts, the Viceroy re- 
tires to the back seat of his box, which being taken as a signal that 
he may be considered as absent, every man in the pit draws forth 
his steel and flint, lights his segar, and puffs away furiously, in 
order to make the most of his time, for when the curtain rises, 
and the Viceroy again comes forward, there can no longer be any 
smoking, consistently with Spanish etiquette. The sparkling of 
so many flints at once, which makes the pit look as if a thousand 
fire-flies had been let loose, and the cloud of smoke rising imme- 
diately afterwards and filling the house, are little circumstances 
which strike the eye of a stranger as being more decidedly charac- 
teristic than incidents really important. I may add, that the gen- 
tlemen in the boxes also smoke on these occasions; and I once 
fairly detected a lady taking a sly whiff behind her fan. The Vice- 
roy’s presence or absence, however, produces no change in the 
gallery aloft, where the goddesses keep up an unceasing fire during 
the whole evening. * * * 

“* We sat down to dinner, a very merry party, the master of the 
house insisting upon my taking the head of the table; a custom, he 
said, that could by no means be dispensed with. The first dish 
which was placed on the table was bread soup, exceedingly good, 
and cooked either with fish or meat, a distinction so immaterial, 
we thought, that our surprise was considerable when we observed 
a gentleman of the party start up, and, with a look as if he had 
swallowed poison, exclaim, ‘OQ Lord, there is fish in the soup!’ 
and while we were wondering at this exclamation, our friend ran 
off to the kitchen to interrogate the cook. He returned with a 
most woe-begone look, and finished his plate of soup as if it had 
been the last he was ever to taste. A feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented our asking questions, although our curiosity was raised to 
the highest pitch, by observing the gentleman touch nothing else, 
but literally go without his dinner. It was Friday, and it was in 
Lent, which might have accounted for his horror at meat; but it 
was fish which had shocked him; besides, we saw the rest of the 
company eating both without scruple, which puzzled us exceed- 
ingly, and the more so as the self-denying individual was a very 
sensible man, and showed no other symptoms of eccentricity. 
We at last discovered that he had, for some reason or other, come 
under a religious engagement not to eat both fish and flesh, though 
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the South Americans are permitted to do so, by an express bull in 
their favour, and it so happened, that he had set his fancy this day 
most particularly in a meat dish close to him, never dreaming of 
what had been put into the soup; fish once tasted, however, his 
feast was at an end, and he kept his vow in a manner worthy of an 
anchorite.”’ 

Another instance of this kind occurred at a ball: 

“I was surprised (says Capt. H.) and somewhat disappointed, 
to see a young lady, one of the gayest and best dancers in Chili, 
place herself at the instrument. The gentlemen loudly appealed 
against this proceeding; but she maintained her place resolutely, 
declaring she would not dance a single step. 1 saw there was 
some mystery in this, and took an opportunity of begging to know 
what could have induced a person, of so much good sense and 
cheerfulness, and so fond of dancing, to make so very preposterous 
a resolution. She laughed on hearing the subject treated with such 
earnestness, and confessed that nothing was farther from her own 
wishes than her present forbearance, but that she was bound by a 
promise not to dance for a whole year. I begged an explanation 
of this singular engagement, when she told me, that, during the 
recent confinement of her sister, our host’s wife, at a moment when 
her life was despaired of, her mother had made a vow, that, if she 
recovered, not one of the unmarried girls should dance for twelve 
months. Her younger sister, however, was dancing; and I found 
she had managed to evade the obligation by an ingenious piece of 
casuistry, arguing that, as the promise had been made in town, it 
could never be intended to apply to the country. The good-na- 
tured mother, who probably repented of her absurd vow, allowed 
that a good case of conscience had been made out; and the pretty 
Rosalita danced away with a spirit which was taken up by the 
whole room, and a more animated ball was never seen. * * * 

** A gentleman had thought fit to commence instructing his 
daughter in French,—a circumstance which the girl, unconscious 
of any crime, mentioned in the course of her confession to the 
priest, who expressed the greatest horror at what he heard, de- 
nounced the vengeance of heaven upon her and her father, refused 
to give her absolution, and sent the poor creature home in an 
agony of fear. The father soon discovered the cause, and after 
some correspondence with the confessor, went to the head of the 
government, who sent for the priest, questioned him on the sub- 


jeet, and charged him with having directly interfered with the 


letter and spirit of the constitution, which gave encouragement to 
every species of learning. The priest affected to carry matters 
with a high hand, and even ventured to censure the director for 
meddling with things beyond his authority This was soon set- 
tled: a council was immediately called, and the next day it was 
known throughout the city that the priest had been seen crossing 
the frontiers, escorted by a military guard. An account of the 
whole transaction, with the correspondence between the parent and 
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the confessor, were also published officially in the Gazette, and 
full authority, given, in future, to every person to teach any branch 
of knowledge not inconsistent with morals and religion. * * * 

“The Host is usually carried in procession on foot; but a car- 
riage has been appropriated to this duty in Lima, in consequence 
of a curious circumstance, the details of which were related to me 
by a person who delighted in any thing tending to make the past 
times look ridicuious. 

“It seems that a certain Viceroy, some years ago, had become 
deeply enamoured of a celebrated actress, named La Perichole, and 
as vice-monarchs, like real monarchs, seldom sigh in vain, La Seno- 
ra Perichole, soon became mistress of the palace, where, besides 
spending large sums of the public money, she succeeded in making 
her vice-regal admirer even more contemptible than he had been be- 
fore. Every request she chose to make was immediately granted 
to her, except in one trifling case; and she, therefore, of course, 
resolutely set her heart upon attaining this object. Her whim 
was not of any great consequence, it might be thought, since it was 
merely to be allowed, for once, to drive in a carriage of her own 
through the streets of Lima. Now this, which to us seems the 
simplest thing in nature, is looked upon in quite a different light 
in the capital of Peru, for although any one might ride about 
as long as he pleased in a gig, or a calesh, or ina balancin, no one 
ever presumed to dream of entering a coach but a grandee of the 
highest class. The Viceroy tried every argument to free La Peri- 
chole’s head of this most unreasonable fancy, but all in vain; and 
at length he was obliged to set public opinion at defiance, and. at 
the risk of a rebellion, to order a coach to be made for the lady, 
whose folly was destined to render them both ridiculous. How to 
traverse the streets without being mobbed, was now the grand 
difficulty, for the Viceroy was pretty sure that he should never be- 
hold the fair Perichole again, if she went alone; to go in the same 
carriage, however, was too scandalous an abomination to be thought 
of,—besides, it was not what the lady wanted, who must needs go 
in her own carriage. In the end, it was arranged that the Vice- 
roy should lead in his coach of state, and that La Pericholé should 
follow, while the usual train of carriages brought up the rear, with 
the body-guard surrounding all. It is even said the Viceroy had 
a window cut in the back part of his carriage, for the express 
pepe of keeping an eye on his laggy; be that as it may, it so 

appened that the mob were amused the ridiculous nature of 
the procession, and followed with huzzas the delighted Pericholé, 
while she crossed and re-crossed the city. On returning towards 
the palace, she drew up before the cathedral, and stepping out, de- 
clared that her ambition once satisfied, she had no further occasion 
for the coach, and would, therefore, in gratitude to heaven, devote 
it to the service of the church, and desired that henceforward it 
might always carry the Host wherever the sacrament of extreme 
unction was to be administered, * * * 
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«« A strange custom prevails every where in this country at balls, 
publie as well as private. Ladies of all ranks, who happen not to 
be invited, come in disguise, and stand at the windows, or in the 
passages, and often actually enter the ball-room. They are called 
‘Tapadas, from their faces being covered, and their object is, to ob- 
serve the proceedings of their unconscious friends, whom they 
torment by malicious speeches, whenever they are within hearing. 
At the palace, on Sunday evening, the Tapadas were somewhat 
less forward than usual; but at the Cabildo, or magistrates’ ball, 
given previously, the lower part of the room was filled with them, 
and they kept up a constant fire of jests at the gentlemen near the 
bottom of the dance.” 

At Valparaiso he gives the following description of a certain class 
of the old Spaniards :— 

** Previous to their departure the governor gave a grand ball to 
the French admiral and his officers; and, without considering the 
size of his rooms, invited the whole beauty and fashion of the Port 
to meet them. Many of the company, well known to be in indi- 
gent circumstances, and whose ordinary style of living was of the 
humblest description, appeared in rich dresses, and wore jewels of 
considerable value. There is nothing, indeed, upon which the 
women of this country, especially those who are the least able to 
afford it, so much pique themselves as being able, upon great occa- 
sions, to dress splendidly; and it is alleged that they often submit 
to many severe privations to attain this grand object of their vanity. 

‘*In the course of the evening, the room becoming close, I was 
glad to seek fresh air on the platform surrounding the governor’s 
house. Returning to the ball, I perceived an open door leading to 
a room separated from the principal apartment by the hall where 
the music was stationed. On entering the room, I was struck by 
the appearance of several remarkably lady-like young women 
standing on chairs, and straining their eyes, as they looked over 
the heads of the servants and musicians, to catch a glimpse of the 
strangers in the ball-room, from which they appeared to be ex- 
cluded. Seated on a sofa in the corner near them were two stately 
old ladies, simply though elegantly dressed, who did not appear to 
sympathize with their children in eagerness about the ball, but sat 
apart quietly conversing together. In their countenances, which 
retained traces of considerable beauty, there dwelt a melancholy 
expression, while their nour indicated an indifference to all 
that was passing. On if™Miry, it appeared that they were old 
Spaniards, who, under the former administration of the country, 
had been persons of wealth and consequence, but whose existence 
was now scarcely known. The recent revolution having stripped 
them of their fortune and rank, they were now living in such po- 
verty and obscurity, as not to be thought worthy of an invitation 
to the ball. 

‘“« Even so trifling an accident as this, if duly considered, leads 
the mind to reflect on the inevitable consequences of all violent 
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political changes. On first arriving in South America, one is apt 
to be dazzled by the brillianey of the spectacle, and to imagine the 
good arising from the emancipation of the people is without alloy. 
This delusive veil the successful party are extremely desirous of 
throwing over every thing. Experience, however, soon shows the 
bitter workings of fortune under a great variety of shapes, and 
it is a wholesome exercise, both to the understanding and to the 
heart, to view such examples attentively when they happen to 
occur. In revolutionary times, especially, we may rest assured, 
that, in the midst of the most enthusiastic rejoicings, there will al- 
ways be much secret grief entitled to consideration and respect. 
The incident above related was the first of its kind we had seen, 
and, on that account, perhaps, appeared more striking than the 
numberless instances of unmerited ruin and distress which we af- 
terwards met with, every where following the footsteps of Reyo- 
lution.”’ 

To this revolution (costing what it may to individuals, but being 
inealeulably for the general good) our brave countryman Lord 
Cochrane has greatly contributed. Captain Hall, and there could 
be no better judge of naval gallantry and enterprise, speaks of his 
exploits in the highest terms of admiration; and we rejoice to be 
able to throw this reflected sunshine over an old eclipse. The ex- 
pedition from Chili against Peru made the scene of action. 

‘In the meantime, while the liberating army, under San Mar- 
tin, were removing to Ancon, Lord Cochrane, with part of his 
squadron, anchored in the outer Roads of Callao, the sea-port of 
Lima. The inner harbour is guarded by an extensive system of 
batteries, admirably constructed, and bearing the general name of 
the Castle of Callao. The merchant-ships, as well as the men-of- 
war, consisting, at that time, of the Esmeralda, a large 40 gun fri- 
gate, and two sloops of war, were moored under the guns of the 
castle, within a semicircle of fourteen gun-boats, and a boom made 
of spars chained together. Lord Cochrane having previously re- 
connoitred these formidable defences, in person, undertook, on 
the night of the 5th of November, the desperate enterprise of cut- 
ting out the Spanish frigate, although known to be fully prepared 
for an attack. He proceeded in fourteen boats, containing 240 
men, all volunteers from the different ships of the squadrons, in 
two divisions, one under the immediate orders of Captain Crosbie, 
the other under Captain Guise, both commanding ships of the 
squadron. 

**At midnight, the boats having forced their way across the 
boom, Lord Cochrane, who was leading, rowed alongside the first 
gun-boat, and, taking the officer by surprise, proposed to him, 
with a pistol at his head, the alternative of * Silence or death!’ no 
reply was made, the boats pushed on unobserved, and Lord Coch- 
rane mounting the Esmeralda’s side, gave the first alarm. The 
sentinel on the gangway levelled his piece and fired, but was in- 
stantly cut down by the coxswain, and his Lordship, though 
Vou. V. No. 25.—Museum. E 
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wounded in the thigh, at the same moment stepped on the deck. 
The frigate being boarded with no less gallantry, on the opposite 
side, by Captain Guise, who met Lord Cochrane midway on the 
quarter-deck, and by Captain Crosbie, the after part of the ship 
was carried, sword in hand. The Spaniards rallied on the fore- 
castle, where they made a desperate resistance, till overpowered 
by a fresh party of seamen and marines, headed by Lord Coch- 
rane. A gallant stand was again made for some time on the main 
deck, but before one o’clock the ship was captured, her cables cut, 
and she was steered triumphantly out of the harbour, under the 
fire of the whole of the north face of the castle. The Hyperion, 
an English, and the Macedonian, an American frigate, which were 
at anchor close to the scene of action, got under weigh when the 
attack commenced, and, in order to prevent their being mistaken 
by the batteries for the Esmeralda, showed distinguishing signals; 
but Lord Cochrane, who had foreseen and provided even for this 
minute circumstance, hoisted the same lights as the American and 
English frigates, and thus rendered it impossible for the batteries 
to discriminate between the three ships, and the Esmeralda, in 
consequence, was very little injured by the shot from the batteries. 
The Spaniards had upwards of 120 men killed and wounded, and 
the Chilians 11 killed and 30 wounded. 

‘* This loss was a death blow to the Spanish naval force in that 
quarter of the world; for, although there were still two Spanish 
frigates and some smaller vessels in the Pacific, they never after- 
wards ventured to show themselves, but left Lord Cochrane un- 
disputed master of the coast. 

“The skill and gallantry displayed by Lord Cochrane, both in 
planning and in conducting this astonishing enterprise, are so pecu- 
liarly his own, and so much in character with the great deeds of his 
early life, that a copy of his instructions for the action, and his 
subsequent despatch, will be read with much interest.” 

We will not, however, follow our author’s example in this re- 
spect, but enter Lima with the conquerors, and present our read- 
ers with the spectacle of San Martin’s reception. 

“I was desirous of seeing how the General would behave 
through a scene of no ordinary difficulty; and he certainly acquit- 
ted himself very well. There was, as may be supposed, a large 
allowance of enthusiasm, and high-wrought expression, upon the 
occasion; and to a man innately modest, and naturally averse to 
show or ostentation of any kind, it was not an easy matter to re- 
ceive such praises without betraying impatience. 

“At the time I entered the room, a middle-aged fine-looking 
woman was presenting herself to the General: as he leaned for- 
ward to embrace her, she fell at his feet, clasped his knees, and 
looking up, exclaimed, that she had three sons at his service, who, 
she hoped, would now become useful members of society, instead 
of being slaves as heretofore. San Martin, with much discretion, 
did not attempt to raise the lady from the ground, but allowed her 
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to make her appeal in the situation she had chosen, and which, of 
course, she considered the best suited to give force to her eloquence; 
but he stooped low to hear all she said, and when her first burst 
was over, gently raised her; upon which she threw her arms round 
his neck, and concluded her speech while hanging on his breast. 
His reply was made with suitable earnestness, and the poor wo- 
man’s heart seemed ready to burst with gratitude for his attention 
and affability. 

“* He was next assailed by five ladies, all of whom wished to 
clasp his knees at once; but as this could not be managed, two o/ 
them fastened themselves round his neck, and all five clamoured 
so loudly to gain his attention, and weighed so heavily upon him, 
that he had some difficulty in supporting himself. He soon satis- 
fied each of them with a kind word or two, and then seeing a little 
girl of ten or twelve years of age belonging to this party, but who 
had been afraid to come forward before, he lifted up the astonished 
child, and kissing her cheek, set her down again in such ecstasy, 
that the poor thing scarcely knew where she was. 

“His manner was quite different to the next person who came 
forward; a tall, raw-boned, pale-faced friar, a young man, with 
deep-set, dark-blue eyes, and a cloud of care and disappointment 
wandering across his features. San Martin assumed a look of se- 
rious earnestness while he listened to the speech of the monk, who 
applauded him for the peaceful and Christian-like manner of his 
entrance into this great city, conduct which, he trusted, was only 
a forerunner of the gentle character of his future government. The 
General’s answer was in a similar strain, only pitched a few notes 
higher, and it was curious to observe how the formal cold manner 
of the priest became animated under the influence of San Martin’s 
eloquence; for at last, losing all recollection of his sedate charac- 
ter, the young man clapped his hands and shouted, ‘ Viva! viva! 
neustra general !’—* Nay, nay,’ said the other, ‘do not say so, but 
join with me in calling, ¢‘ Viva la Independencia del Peru!’ 

“The Cabildo, or town-council, hastily drawn together, next 
entered, and as many of them were natives of the place, and liberal 
men, they had enough to do to conceal their emotion, and to main- 
tain the proper degree of stateliness, belonging to so grave a body, 
when they came, for the first time, into the presence of their libe- 
rator. 

“Old men, and old women, and young women, crowded fast 
upon him; to every one he had something kind and appropriate to 
say, always going beyond the expectation of each person he ad- 
dressed. During this scene I was near enough to watch him 
closely, but I could not detect, either in his manner or in his ex- 
pressions, the least affectation; there was nothing assumed or got - 
up; nothing which seemed to refer to self; 1 could not even dis- 
cover the least trace of a self-approving smile. But his manner, 
at the same time, was the reverse of cold, for he was sufficiently 
animated, although his satisfaction seemed to be caused solely by 
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the pleasure reflected from others. While I was thus watching 
him, he happened to recognise me, and drawing me to him, em- 
braced me in the Spanish fashion. I made way for a beautiful 
young woman, who, by great efforts, had got through the crowd. 
She threw herself into the General’s arms, and lay there full half 
a minute, without being able to utter more than ‘Oh mi General! 
mi General!’ She then tried to disengage herself, but San Martin, 
who had been struck with her enthusiasm and beauty, drew her gent- 
ly and respectfully back, and holding his head a little on one side, 
said, with a smile, that he must be permitted to show his grateful 
sense of such good will by one affectionate salute. This com- 
pletely bewildered the blushing beauty, who, turning round, 
sought support in the arms of an officer standing near the General, 
who asked her if she were now content: ‘ Contenta!’ she cried, 
‘Oh Senor!’ 

“It is perhaps worthy of remark, that, during all this time, 
there were no tears shed, and that, even in the most theatrical 
parts, there was nothing carried so far as to look ridiculous. It is 
clear that the general would gladly have missed such a scene alto- 
gether, and had his own plan succeeded he would have avoided it; 
for he intended to have entered the city at four or five in the 
morning. His dislike of pomp and show was evinced in a similar 
manner when he returned to Buenos Ayres, after having conquered 
Chili from the Spaniards, in 1817. He there managed matters 
with more success than at Lima; for, although the inhabitants 


were prepared to give him a public reception, he contrived to enter 


» * 


that capital without being discovered. * 

‘“‘ Whilst we were at dinner, a soldier entered with a letter, 
which he delivered to the old Governor. He was a short, round- 
faced, daring-looking fellow, dressed in a shaggy blue jacket, and 
trowsers of immense width, with a blue cloth cap on his head, en- 
circled by a broad silver band. By his side was hung a huge 
broad-sword. His manners were somewhat free, but not vulgar 
or offensive, and there played about his eyes and his mouth an ex- 
pression of coarse broad humour, which a glass or two of wine and 
a little encouragement might, not improbably, have ripened into 
impertinence. The old Marquis, whose heart was open with excess 
of glee at the events of the day, was delighted with his new guest, 
and rising from the table embraced the astonished soldier, who 
was standing most respectfully behind his chair. I was seated 
near a friend who, though by birth a Spaniard, was a thorough 
Patriot at heart, and from being long resident in Lima, had become 
acquainted with every distinguished or notorious individual it con- 
tained. I observed him fall back in his chair, and in vain try to 
suppress a laugh on seeing the Marquis embrace the bearer of 
the despatch. He told me that our new friend was no other than 
one of the most noted robbers in the country, who, not many 
months since, had been condemned to be hanged, but had escaped 
with a sound whipping through the streets of Lima. San Martin 
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had heard of him as a man of talents and enterprise, and had given 
him the command of a band of Partidos, or Guerrillas, composed 
chiefly of Indians.” 


FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
THE CHAR ACTERISTIC OF THE PRESENT AGE OF POETRY, 


Were I called upon to state what the Characteristic of the pre- 
sent age of Poetry, in my opinion, was, I should without any hesi- 
tation reply—Sensuality. 

The language of Philosophy is almost always the same, but the 
different Ages of Polite Literature have their corresponding cha- 
racteristics; in fact, it is from the existence of such distinct charac- 
teristics that the whole period of a nation’s literature is divided into 
ages. Thus the golden age of English poetry (otherwise called 
the Elizabethan) is differenced from all those which succeeded it, 
by the characteristic of energetic simplicity,—a characteristic 
which unites the two best qualities of language, strength and art- 
lessness. The tinsel age (that of Charles II.) is characterized by 
meretricious superficiality. It is not easy to conjecture by what 
stretch of metaphor the epithet of golden age could be applied to 
the reign of our “ good Queen Anne;” its characteristic—e/aborate 
elegance, certainly entitles it to no higher name than the Silver or 
rather Plated age. Whether its impudence in calling itself the 
«* Augustan,”” should not mark it as the Age of Brass, may be a 
question. Finally; Lord Byron has denominated the present, the 
Age of Bronze—but this is said in a general srora/ respect, not in 
a purely literary. If the Characteristic of Sensuality be rightly as- 
signed, the Age of Copper would be a more appropriate name,— 
that being the metal which denotes astronomically the Queen of 
physical Pleasure. 

Let me first explain the term I have used, and then adduce the 
proofs that it is rightly applied. Modern poetry is addressed al- 
most exclusively to the senses: its subject-matter consists almost 
wholly of voluptuous pictures on which the eye of the imagination 
may gloat till it grows dim with the vicious exercise; of descrip- 
tions,—of forms whose touch even in thought sets the libertine 
blood on fire, of odours and relishes which debauch the mental 
taste by their intensity, of sounds too grossly delicious for the ear 
of fancy to admit without becoming depraved. The feelings, the 
earthly desires, the animal passions, are alone and always the ob- 
ject of appeal; a modern author seldom deals in imagery which 
can be held as intellectual; we do not often meet in a work of the 
present age such lines as these,—where there 1s poihing of * sen- 
suous” pleasure annexed to the images presented: (Macbeth re- 
flecting upon the innocenee of his intended victim 
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And pity, like a naked new-born babe 

Striding the blast, or heav’n’s cherebim horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind: 


or these: (the Lady in Comus speaking of her brothers)— 
They left me then, when the gray-hooded Even, 


(Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weeds, ) 
Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phebus’ wain: 


and still more infrequently with such as these, where ideas of sense 
are altogether excluded: (Macbeth regretting the effects of his 
crime)— 

I have lived long enough: my way of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf: 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 


In a word, modern poetry, as to its matter, is little more than a 
huge pile of luxurious descriptions; as to its language, little else 
than an immense and somewhat confused heap of glittering periods 
and richly-worded phrases, slippery without being very sweet, op- 
pressing the ear without ever taking it prisoner. We seldom find 
the memory dwelling on the fall of a modern cadence, or the cham- 
bers of the brain re-echoing with the sound of a modern line. 
Reading a poem of the present day is like floating upon a river of 
tepid wine, where the fumes and vapours dull both the senses and 
the current scenery: in like manner we glide over a stream of 
modern eloquence, without almost thinking of what we are doing 
or where we are going; the mind is in such a state of poetical ine- 
briation, that the imagery appears all confused to the eye, and the 
language altogether mystified to the ear,—the one is dazzling and 
the other is lubricous, but neither is impressive: they fleet with the 
moment. 

If we examine the works of the most celebrated poets of the 
modern school, Byron, Moore, Cornwall, &c.* we shall find ample 
proof that, generally speaking, the character of the thoughts and 
language to be found there, is such as I have assigned. The mo- 
dern Muse is certainly endowed with an uncommonly flexible 
tongue: Hippocrene overflows with a perennial discharge of wa- 
ters, more luxurious than the bee of Athens ever sucked through 
the stem of the fountain-flowers. I award to the writers of the 
present day this praise of splendid fluency, without any qualifica- 
tion: if Pactolus had one of them for his River-God, his sands 
would turn sooner to gold-dust, than if all the long-eared kings that 
the world ever worshipped had been drowned in his channel. Our 


* Ido not mean to include such authors as Campbell, Rogers, Crabbe, &c.; they 
belong rather to the Silver Age of Poetry. 
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poets are not bees laden with sweets, but jars cheek-full of liquid 
bullion; their lips drop not honey but gold, and of all these yellow- 
mouthed ewers, Byron is the richest:—a most prodigal stream of 
eloquence rolls perpetually off his tongue, but its lustre blinds the 
eye, its plenty chokes the ear, without enlightening or filling the 
mind as considered distinctly from the senses. One of the very 
finest specimens of modern poetry is the following from the Doge 
of Venice; and it és written in a glorious vein of eloquence,—but 


the animal shows its cloven foot all through, the five organs oi 
sensile pleasure alone are titillated, it is sensual, ‘* morbidly”’ sen- 


sual, like all the poetry of the same magnificent and loquacious vo- 
luptuary, and, indeed, of the age: 


The music, and the banquet, and the wine— 

The garlands, the rose odours, and the flowers— 
The sparkling eyes and flashing ornaments— 

The white arms and the raven hair—the braids 
And bracelets; swanlike bosoms, and the necklace, 
An India in itself, yet dazzling not 

The eye like what it circled ; the thin robes 
Floating like light clouds ’twixt our gaze and Heaven; 
The many-twinkling feet so small and sylpli-like, 
Suggesting the more secret symmetry 

Of the fair forms which terminate so well— 

All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments—art and nature, 
Which swam before my giddy eyes, that drank 
The sight of beauty as the parched pilgrim’s 

On Arab sands the false mirage, which offers 

A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 

Are gone :—Around me are the stars and waters— 
Worlds mirror’d in the ocean, goodlier sight 

Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass, 

And the great element which is to space 

What ocean is to earth spreads its blue depths, 
Soften’d with the first breathings of the spring; 
The high moon sails upon her beauteous way, 
Serenely smoothing o’er the lofty walls 

Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 

Whose porphyry pillars and whose costly fronts, 
Fraught with the Orient spoil of many marbles, 
Like altars ranged along the broad canal, 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed, 

Rear’d up from out the waters, scarce less strangely 
Than those more massy and mysterious giants 

Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics, 

Which point on Egypt’s plains to times that have 
No other record, &c. 


Such language as the above may be taken as the characteristic 
livery which modern poetry delights to wear; the spare form of its 
real substance is perpetually clothed in the same rich and redun- 
dant, warm and southerly phrase. Whilst reading it we almost 
think we are gasping in the sultry beams of the lower latitudes, 
where the scenery is all bloom and blaze; where every wind is 
laden, till the back of the sightless courier bends with the weight 
of odours and perfume; where the lazy, soft-footed waters creep 
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along their channels, as if they feared to wake the reed that nods 
till it almost tumbles into the stream; and where the air itself is 
but a kind of invisible tunic of fur, which we can never put off to 
breathe freshly and freely like a roe on the top of our own barren 
mountains. ‘I do not mean to say, either that our ancient writers 
never fell into this Southern method, or that our present writers 
never deviate from it. Some of the wealthiest pictures, in point of 
imagery and expression, are to be met with in Milton and Shak- 
speare (especially the former, whose breath was somewhat less rude 
and wholesome than that of his predecessor); whilst our living 
poets, and chiefly Byron, sometimes expatiate beyond the mere 
bounds of sense, and become speculative poets. Moore also, whose 
eloquence is a kind of poetical shower-bath, falling diamonds, and 
spars, and spangles, upon occasion refreshes us with a simple flow 
of national or even moral sentiment. The passionate soul of Corn- 
wall, where woman is concerned, not unfrequently turns the drops 
which gush unbidden from the sensual eye, into pure and genuine 
tears. But, upon the whole, the taste and manner, not only of 
these nobler birds of Song, but of all our “small poets,” all the 
finches of the modern grove, whether cock or hen, fledged or fea- 
therless,—are decidedly effeminate and sensual. The bleak and 
rocky crowns of Parnassus never kiss the sole of a modern slipper: 
where the moss is velvet, and the plats of herbage silky and spongy ; 
where Nature patches her green floor-cloth with a Turkey grass- 
carpet,—/here do our modern poets amble, with their eyes boring the 
zenith, till they sink over the shoes in the oozy turf, or are drown- 
ed (to make bold with the metaphor) in a flood of waving flowers. 
They never scale the cliff, or are to be seen balancing on the ridge 
of a precipice; they are seldom immersed in the shadowy forests 
of the hill, or buried in the dusky and perilous vales which inter- 
sect it;—never pull their wreaths off the pinnacle, but cull posies 
in swarms off the sunniest and gentlest declivities, where they can 
pluck as they lie between sleep and awake on their lush beds of 
roses and litters of rank grass, as soft and luxurious as pallets of 
swans’-down or flimsy coccoon. Byron is almost the only vagrant, 
and that only by starts, from the modern walk. One spirit seems 
to pervade the whole class of living poets,—the spirit of effemina- 
cy: the same grovelling (I must call it) propension to the soft and 
beautiful in preference to the strenuous and sublime, the same 
proneness to wallow in the imaginary luxuries of sense, the same 
gluttonous love of every thing that can excite the sensual palate of 
the mind,—constitute the moving principle of the School of Mo- 
dern Poetry. Hence, taking itself as its own evidence, its charac- 
teristic has been rightly, not violently, truly, not satirically, as- 
signed ; that is to say—Sensuality. 



































































PROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Uemoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated Irish Chieftian, with 
some Account of his Ancestors. Written by Himself. 12mo. 
pp. 376. London, 1824. Longman & Co. 


Were this work (of Mr. T. Moore’s) entirely political, we 
should pass it over as inconsistent with our plan; but it possesses a 
humorous and satirical character, which brings it fairly within the 
scope of a literary Gazette. But far be it from us to enter into the 
boundless field of Ireland’s wrongs and riots. We will concede to 
the author that the Tithe- -system is an abomination—the Protestant 
Church establishment a grievous burden—and murders and con- 
spiracies the sad—or rather, according to his vein, the merry —re- 
sults of oppression and misgovernment: yea, that all the conces- 
sions made to that country have been extorted, and “leave the 
giver without merit, and the receiver without gratitude. ”” (p. 229.) 
That the latter part is perfectly true this book eminently proves; 
and so long as the spirit in which it is written is cherished, we per- 
fectly agree with the following conclusion of Captain Rock— 

“The Seventeenth Century opened with the perfidy of James, 
who first flattered the hopes of the Catholics, and then persecuted 
and plundered them afterwards—the birth of the Eighteenth was 
signalized by the violation of the Article of Limerick—and the 
Union, a measure rising out of corruption and blood, and clothed 
in promises put on only to betray, was the phantom by which the 
dawn of the Nineteenth was welcomed. 

**The proclamation of the Herald in the Secular games of the 
ancients, was—‘ Come ye unto sports which no mortal hath ever 
seen nor ever shall see.’ But to us the revolution of ages brings 
no such novelty, and the words of our Herald, Time, should be— 
‘Come ye unto the misery and the slavery which your fathers en- 
dured before you, and which it is the will and the wisdom of the 
Legislature that your children should suffer after you!’ ”’ 

Mr. Moore, it is pretty clear from this quotation, is not one of 
those weak persons who adopt the language of soothing, and re- 
commend the system of conciliation. Ireland is sore, and he claps 
a blister on the part; an Irish mode of allaying irritation. It ap- 
pears from Captain Rock’s Memoirs, that Ireland has been mis- 
governed and oppressed by England for centuries; and continues 
to the present hour to be misgoverned and oppressed. It may be 
so. Certainly the strong conflict of factions and parties tear that 
unhappy country. Would to heaven a remedy could be found! 
but years must elapse before so desirable an object can be obtained, 
and there is no magic in any single measure, or set of measures, 
which can work an immediate change. 

The first half of the volume before us relates to the early history 
Vor. V. No. 25.—Museum. 
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of Ireland,* as it stands in the records of one of the race of Rock; 
and he thus describes his own ancestry— 
«With respect to the moral character of my ancestors in the 
times of Ollam Fodlah and Brian Boromhe, there is no doubt that, 
however suppressed or modified, it must have been pretty much 
the same that it is at present. The Great Frederick used to say, 
that while the French fight for glory, the Spaniards for religion, 
the English for liberty, the Irish are the only people in the world 
who fight for fun; and, however true this may be of my country- 
men in general, there is no doubt of its perfect correctness as ap- 
plied to the Rock Family in particular. Discord is, indeed, our 
natural element; like that storm-loving animal, the seal, we are 
comfortable only in a tempest; and the object of the following his- 
torical and biographical sketch is to show how kindly the English 
government has at all times consulted our taste in this particular 
—ministering to our love of riot through every successive reign, 
from the invasion of Henry II. down to the present day, so as to 
leave scarcely an interval during the whole six hundred years in 
which the Captain Rock for the time might not exclaim 
* Quz regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ” 

or, as it has been translated by one of my family :— 
Through Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, Munster, 
Rock’s the boy to make the fun stir’ 

The following extracts, as the eras advance, will serve to exem- 
plify the most amusing portions of the author’s style and manner 
of treating his subject. 

“ Henry the Eighth, who was as fond of theology as of dancing, 
executed various pirouettes in the former line, through which he, 
rather unreasonably, compelled the whole nation to follow him; and 
difficult as it was to keep pace with his changes, either as believer, 
author, or husband, or know which of his creeds he wished to be 
maintained, which of his books he wished to be believed, or which 
of his wives he wished no# to be beheaded, the people of England, 
to do them justice, obeyed every signal of his caprice with a sup- 
pleness quite wonderful, and danced the hays with their monarch 
and his unfortunate wives through every variety of mystery and 
murder, into which Thomas Aquinas and the executioner could 
lead them. 

«« But they, upon whom a blessing falls, have no right to be par- 
ticular as to the source from whence it comes; and though (as 

Gray with infinite gallantry expresses it) 


* “The ancient name of Ireland (says the Captain) was Innisfail, or the Island 
of Destiny; and, if there had been added ‘of evil Destiny,’ the name would have 
been but too truly prophetic of her history. Walsingham, who, in Elizabeth’s time, 
wished the whole island sunk in the sea, breathed a kinder wish for it than he, in the 
least degree, intended; and, either to have been moved farther off into the Atlan- 
lic—‘ procul a Jove, sed procul a fulmine’—or to be (like Rabelais’ island Médamo- 
thi) nowhere, are the only two desirable alternatives that could be offered to us.” 
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*T was love that taught this monarch to be wise, 

And Gospel light first beam’d from Boleyn’s eyes— 
though the faith, thus derived, has preserved, ever since, the ‘ va- 
rium semper et mutabile’ character of its source, yet that it was 
a blessing to England and her liberties, even Captain Rock—all Pa- 
pist as he is—will not deny. The very variety and mutableness of 
English Protestantism is congenial with the spirit of Civil Liberty, 
which delights to follow the branching rivulets of opinion, and has 
always found her harvests most rich, where these meandering 
streams most freely circulate. 

*« But the Irish were not to be dragooned into blessings.”’ 

In the period of James I. 

** Lucian tells us, that Mercury was hardly out of his cradle be- 
fore he tuok to thieving; and it cannot be denied that the infaney 
of the law among us was distinguished by a similar precociousness 
of talent. : 

“Why, then, were my countrymen so quiet during this reign? 
and how did it happen that under such genial influence of perse- 
cution and robbery, the Rocks did not flourish with more than 
wonted luxuriance? 

** This is a problem which has puzzled historians. Mr. O’Hal- 
loran considers it to have been a matter of sentiment. ‘ King James,’ 
he says, ‘was a descendant of our great ancestor Milesius; and, 
therefore, (like the Irishman lately, who was nearly murdered on 
Saint Patrick’s day, but forgave his assailant ‘in honour of the 
saint,’) we bore it all quietly in honour of Milesius.’ 

**Sir John Davies takes a different view of the matter, and is of 
opinion that ‘braving people, as it were, in a mortar with sword 
and pestilence,’ is the only way to make them peaceable and com- 
fortable. * Whereupon,’ says this right-thinking attorney general, 
‘the multitude being brayed, as it were, in a mortar with sword, 
famine, and pestilence together, submitted themselves to the Eng- 
lish government, received the laws and magistrates, and most 
glaily embraced King James’s pardon and peace in all parts of the 
realm with demonstrations of joy and comer. 

** How little, at all times, have the Iris n aware, that it was 
solely to produce ‘demonstrations of joy and comfort’ that this 
process of braying in a mortar has so frequently been tried upon 
them.—‘ Felices, swa si bona norint !’ * * * 

** Mathematicians (says Rabelais) allow the same horoscope to 
princes and to fools; and, however irreverent the notion may be, 
there are times when one is inclined to think the mathematicians 
right. 

“The impatience naturally felt by the adherents of the Rock fa- 
mily at the unusual tranquillity which prevailed during this period, 
has been well expressed by one of my ancestors, in a spirited Irish 
ode, of which I have ventured to translate the opening stanzas, 
though without the least hope of being able to give any adequate 
idea of the abrupt and bursting energy of the original. 
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* Rupes sonant carmina.’—Virg?/. 
Where art thou, Genius of Riot? 
Where is thy yell of defiance ? 
Why are the Sheas and O’Shaughnessies quiet ? 
And whither have fled the O’Rourkes and O’Briens ’ 


Up from thy slumber, O’Branigan ! 
Rouse the Mac Shanes and O’Haggarties ! 
Courage, Sir Corney O’Toole !—be a man again— 
Never let Heffernan say ‘ what a braggart ’tis "” 
Oh! when rebellion ’s so feasible, 
Where is the kern would be slinking off! 
Con of the Battles! what makes you so peaceable ? 
Nial, the grand! what the dev’l are you thinking of 


eee 


‘“<Tt has been supposed that, in addition to his organization and 
command of the White-boys, my father also lent his powerful aid 
to the Oak-boys and Hearts-of-Steel; the former of whom took 
arms the following year, 1763, to get rid of a species of Corvée, 
called the six days labour, and the latter, some years afterwards, 
in consequence of various acts of oppression on the estate of an ab- 
sentee nobleman—like those by which the agent of Lord Courte- 
nay lately drove the county of Limerick into revolt. 

**As the two latter insurrections were composed chiefly of 
Northern Protestants, some over strict Catholics have doubted 
whether my father would condescend to meddle with them. But 
the Rocks are no bigots in fighting matters; nor indeed at all par- 
ticular as to whom they fight with, so it be but against the com- 
mon enemy,—i.e. generally speaking, the Constituted Authorities 
for the time being. I can easily, therefore, believe that my ve- 
nerable parent belonged not only to White-boys, Oak-boys, Heart- 
of-Steel boys, but to all other fraternities of Boys, then existing, 
whose sports were at all likely to end in the attitude thus described 
by Virgil: —‘ Ludere pendentes pueros.’ 

**In the midst of all these transactions I came into the world,— 
on the very day (as my mother has often mentioned to me, making 
a sign of the cross on her breast at the same time,) when Father 
Sheehy, the good parish priest of Clogheen, was hanged at Clon- 
mell, on the testim of a perjured witness, for a crime of which 
he was as innocent Mle babe unborn. This execution of Father 
Sheehy was one of t coups d’état of the Irish authorities, 
which they used to perform at stated intervals, and which saved 
them the trouble of further atrocities for some time to come. 

** As Tithe matters seemed likely to occupy so much of the at- 
tention of our family, and I happened to be my father’s tenth son, 
it struck him that the ancient Irish custom of dedicating the tenth 
child to the service of the Church, might be revived in my person 
with considerable propriety. He accordingly had me christened 
Decimus (which he had learning enough to know was Latin for 
‘ Tenth,”) and resolved, if my talent lay that way, to bring me up 
exclusively to the Tithe department. How far my career in this 
sacred line has justified his fond paternal hopes, it is not for me to 
determine. I can only say, that it has always been my pride and 
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ambition to uphold the glory of the name of Rock, and transmit it 
with, if possible, increased lustre to my descendants. 

“*] should mention also, among the motives that determined him 
to this step, a singular Prophecy, which had long existed in our 
family—and which, though little heeded by him in the time of his 
comfort and hope, he now clung to with that fondness of belief, 
of which a good Catholic, driven to despair, alone is capable. It 
ran thus: 

As long as Ireland shall pretend, 

Like sugar-loaf, turn’d upside down, 
To stand upon its smaller end, 

So long shall live old Rock’s renown. 
As long as Popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut the Sassanagh’s* tithe ; 
And Popish purses pay the tolls, 

On heaven’s road, for Sassanagh souls— 
As long as Millions shall knee! down 
To ask of Thousands for their own, 
While Thousands proudly turn away, 
And to the Millions answer * Nay’— 

So long the merry reign shall be 

Of Captain Rock and his Family. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the Memoirs of Capt. 
Rock. The latter part of the volume, descending to the present 
time, is not so amusing; and upon the whole we are rather sorry 
than pleased that the author should have wasted himself upon this 
work. The subject does not seem very fit for humour; and even 
humour, too long continued, tires. There is, however, a good deal 
of historical research, adapted to the view which the author takes; 
and we have no doubt the book will have its day, and be very ge- 


nerally read. 


FROM THE SAME. 
PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE. 
(Continued from vol. iv. p. 550.) 


** As a proof of the difficulty which the hares must find in ob- 
taining subsistence during the winter, these animals were at this 
time in the habit of coming alongside the ships upon the ice to pick 
up what they could from our rubbish heaps. A fox or two still en- 
tered the traps occasionally, and our gentlemen informed me that 
they had always been most successful in catching them after a south- 
erly wind, which they attributed with great probability to the smell 
of the ships being thus more extensively communicated over the 
island. One or two of these poor creatures had been found in the 
traps with their tongues almost bitten in two. The traps made use 
of for catching these beautiful little animals were formed of a small 





* The Irish term for a Protestant, or Englishman. 
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cask, having a sliding door like that of a common mouse-trap, and 
were baited with oiled meat or blubber. The whole number caught 
during the winter was between eighty and ninety, of which more 
than seventy were taken before the end of December. In a single 
trap of Capt. Lyon’s, no less than fifleen were caught in the course 
of four hours, on the night of the 25th of November; and the peo- 
ple engaged in watching the trap remarked that no sooner had one 
of these animals been taken out, and they themselves retired a few 
yards, than another entered it. So stupid indeed are they in this 
respect that, in several instances, those which had escaped from the 
ships entered, and were re-caught in the same traps as before. 

* Of a great number of foxes weighed by Captain Lyon during 
the winter, the average weight was eight pounds, but they varied 
from nine and a half to seven, and he observed that the males, 
though larger than the females, were not so fat. The fur of the 
whole of them when first caught was of the purest white, except in 
two or three individuals of a bluish colour, which appeared to be of 
a different species. The great variety of dispositions displayed by 
those which were kept for taming was very remarkable, some being 
gentle and quiet from the time of their first coming on board, and 
others remaining wild and intractable in spite of every kindness 
and good treatment. Our dogs became familiar enough even to 
play with them; but the foxes were, on their part, never entirely 
free from apprehension on this account. The noise they make 
when irritated is a weak half-stifled sort of bark, but they have also 
a more shrill and piercing cry when much frightened. When 
placed with their houses upon the ice, they were constantly endea- 
vouring to burrow in the snow within the circle of their chains, and 
one of them, where the snow lay deeper than usual, soon formed for 
himself a secure and sheltered apartment under it. When deprived 
of the means of doing this, they are far from being proof against the 
severity of the season, for two or three died on board the Fury en- 
tirely from this cause, though furnished with good kennels. Of those 
which were taken better care of, not one remained on board alive 
when we went to sea, the greater part haying gradually wasted away, 
though well fed and housed ; and the rest which were thriving better 
made their eseape to the shore.”’ 

In February, the first wolves, a flock of thirteen (all of which 
were killed gradatim) appeared—** These animals had accompanied 
or closely followed the Esquimaux on their journey to the island 
the preceding day; and they proved to us the most troublesome 
part of their swéte. They so much resemble the Esquimaux dogs, 
that, had it not been for some doubt among the officers who had 
seen them whether they were so or not, and the consequent fear 
of doing these poor people an irreparable injury, we might have 
killed most of them the same evening, for they came boldly to look 
for food within a few yards of the Fury, and remained there for 
some time.”’ es 

After a short period, ‘The wolves had now begun to do us some 
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damage; for not even the sails that were fastened round the house 
and obseryatory could escape their ravenous fangs, and they had 
thus in ti course of a single night much injured two of our stud- 
ding-sails.. We set traps for them on the ice; and also large shark- 
hooks secured with chains and baited with meat; but the former 
they entered and destroyed, and the latter were always found bro- 
ken or bent, without securing the depredators. ‘These animals 
were indeed so hungry and fearless as to take away some of the 
Esquimaux dogs in a snow-house near the Hecla’s stern, though 
the men were at the time within a few yards of them. * * * 

“A wolf being caught in one of the traps this evening which 
was so close as to be easily watched from the ship, a party of the 
officers ran out to secure the depredator, and fired two balls into 
the trap at once to despatch him. Finding after this that he con- 
tinued to bite a sword that was thrust in, a third shot was fired at 
him. The trap was then sufficiently opened to get his hind legs 
firmly tied together, after which, being considered tolerably secure, 
he was pulled out of the trap, which, however, his head had searce- 
ly cleared when he furiously flew at Mr. Richards’ throat, and 
would certainly have done him some serious mischief had not that 
gentleman, with great presence of mind, seized the animal in his 
turn by the throat, squeezing him with all his force between both 
hands. This made the wolf relinquish his first attempt, and Mr. 
Richards only sutlered by a bite in his arm and another in his knee, 
which, on account of the thickness of his clothes, were happily not 
severe ones. As for the wolf he prudently took to his heels, though 
two of them were still tied together, and being favoured by the 
momentary confusion occasioned by his late rencontre with Mr. 
Richards, succeeded in escaping his pursuers. He was found dead 
the following day at the distance of three-quarters of a mile from 
the ships.”’ 

On another occasion, Mr. Elder observing one of the Esquimaux 
dogs attacked by several of these ferocious animals, ‘and hasten- 
ing to the spot with his gun, found that these animals had made 
such quick work in the partition of their prey, that though he 
reached the scene of action in a few minutes, and the dog had at 
first made considerable resistance, only one of its hind legs re- 
mained, each wolf having run off with his share. It is remarkable 
that these creatures had never entered our traps since the moon had 
declined to the southward, whereas not a night elapsed before that 
without their going to them. The Esquimaux had in theirs caught 
only a fox.’’ 

In March, Capt. P. says, “I procured from little Toonek a string 
of bones, which on inquiry we found to belong to a land animal 
ealled by the Esquimaux Kablee-airoo, and which we certainly 
had never met with. From the description given us by these peo- 
ple on this and several other occasions, we considered it likely to 
be the wolverene; but it must be extremely rare in those parts of 
America.” 
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But the atmospherical, meteorological, and other phepomena are 
more interesting than the accounts of animal life. The following 
struck us as possessing much food for cogitation. 

October 25th, 1821, the author relates—‘* The wind Veering to 
the S. E. on the 24th and 25th, the thermometer gradually rose to 
+23°. I may possibly incur the charge of affectation in stating, 
that this temperature was much too high to be agreeable to us; but 
it is nevertheless the fact, that every body felt and complained of 
the change. We had often before remarked, that considerable al- 
terations in the temperature of the atmosphere are as sensibly felt 
by the human frame, at a very low part of the scale, as in the 
higher. The difference consists only in this, that a change from 
—40° upwards to about zero is usually a very welcome one, while 
from zero to the freezing-point, as in the instance just alluded to, 
it beeomes to persons in our situation rather an inconvenience than 
otherwise. This may be more readily imagined, by considering 
that our clothing, bedding, fires, and other precautions against the 
severity of the climate, having been once adapted to a low degree 
of cold, an increase of temperature renders them oppressive and 
inconvenient; while any reduction (of the first two at least) is im- 
practicable with safety. To this must be added, that at this tempe- 
rature the snow becomes too soft for convenient walking, and the 
accumulation of ice in the crevices and linings of the officers’ cabins 
is converted into a source of extreme annoyance, which, while it 
continues solid, is never experienced. It is true that these incon- 
veniences occur in a much greater degree in the spring; but being 
then hailed as the harbingers of the return of permanent warmth, 
it is easy to obviate some and would be hard to complain of any of 
them.” 

The Aurora Borealis, double moons, and other extraordinary ap- 
pearances, became of constant occurrence. We select one descrip- 
tion as a fair example of the many varieties, of which the accounts 
are very well written. 

«On the afternoon of the 14th, the Aurora began to show itself 
as soon as it was dark, consisting principally of rays shooting up 
from the horizon in the E. by N. towards the zenith, and some- 
times passing through but very little beyond it, towards the oppo- 
site side of the heavens. Just before ten o’clock, however, a much 
finer display of this phenomenon presented itself than we had yet 
seen this season. There still remained a place near the horizon at 
E. by N., whence a bright light seemed constantly to issue, and if 
any part of the phenomenon could be said to continue uniformly 
the same, it was the leg of a broadish arch in that point, which 
scarcely ever changed its place, or the intensity of its light. The 
arch was at times completed, or thrown over to the W.S. W., 
being 15° high in the centre, and generally about 2° broad, though 
in this respect it was irregular and somewhat variable. The lower 
part of the arch was always well defined, the space under it ap- 
pearing dark, as if a black cloud had been there, which, however, 
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was not the case, as we saw the stars in it unobscured except by 
the light of the Aurora. The upper side of the arch was never well 
defined; but its light was gradually softened off, so as to mingle 
with the azure of the sky, and often sent up coruscations towards 
the zenith. 

“Thus far description may give some faint idea of this brilliant 
and extraordinary phenomenon, because its figure here maintained 
some degree of regularity ; but during the most splendid part of its 
continuance, it is, I believe, almost impossible to convey to the 
minds of others an adequate conception of the truth. It is with 
much deference, therefore, that I offer the following description, 
the only recommendation of which perhaps is, that it was written 
immediately afier witnessing this magnificent display. 

“‘Innumerable streams or bands of white and yellowish light ap- 

peared to occupy the greater part of the heavens to the southward 
of the zenith, being much the brightest in the S. E. and E. S. E., 
from whence it had indeed often the appearance of emanating. Some 
of these streams of light were in right lines like rays, others crook- 
ed and waving in all sorts of irregular figures, and moving with 
inconceivable rapidity in various directions. Among these might 
frequently be observed those shorter collections or bundles of rays, 
which, moving with even greater velocity than the rest, have ac- 
quired the name of the ‘merry dancers,’ which, if I understand 
aright the descriptions given of them by others, I do not think I 
ever saw before. In a short time the Aurora extended itself over 
the zenith, about half-way down to the northern horizon but no 
farther, as if there was something in that quarter of the heavens 
which it did not dare to approach. About this time, however, 
some long streamers shot up from the horizon in the N. W. which 
soon disappeared. While the light extended over part of the north- 
ern heavens, there were a number of rays assuming a circular or 
radiated form near the zenith, and appearing to have a common 
centre near that point, from which they all diverged. The light of 
which these were composed appeared to have inconceivably rapid 
motion in itself, though the form it assumed and the station it oc- 
cupied in the heavens underwent little or no change for perhaps a 
minute or more. Suppose, for instance, a stream of light to have 
occupied a space between any two of the stars, by which its posi- 
tion could be accurately noticed, the light appeared to pass con- 
stantly and instantaneously from one to the other, as if, whena 
portion of the subtle fluid of which it is composed had made its es- 
cape and vanished at the end next one of the stars, a fresh supply 
was uninterruptedly furnished at the other. This effect is a com- 
mon one with the Aurora, and puts one in mind, as far as its mo- 
tion alone is concerned, of a person holding a long ribbon by one 
end, and giving it an undulatory motion through its whole length, 
though its general position remains the same. One of the most 
striking of the various locomotive properties of the Aurora is that 
which it often has laterally, by which I mean in the direction per- 
Vox. V. No. 25.—Museum. G 
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pendicular to its length. This motion, compared with the other, 
is usually slow, though still very rapid in the ‘merry dancers,’ 
which seem to observe no law with regard to the rest of the phe- 
nomenon. When the streams or bands were crooked, the convo- 
lutions took place indifferently in all directions. The Aurora did 
not continue long to the north of the zenith, but remained as high 
as that point for more than an hour; after which on the moon-rising, 
jt became more and more faint, and at half past eleven was no lon- 
ger visible. 

‘The colour of the light was most frequently yellowish-white, 
sometimes greenish, and once ar twice a lilac tinge was remarked, 
when several strafa, as it were, appeared to overlay each other, 
by very rapidly meeting, in which case the light was always in- 
creased in intensity. The electrometer was tried several times, and 
two of Kater’s compasses exposed upon the ice, during the conti- 
nuance of this Aurora, but neither was perceptibly affected by it. 
We listened attentively for any noise which might accompany it, 
but could hear none, but it was too cold to keep the ears uncovered 
very long at one time. The intensity of the light was something 
greater than that of the moon in her quarters. Of its dimming the 
stars there cannot, I think, be a doubt. We remarked it to be, in 
this respect, like drawing a gauze veil over the heavens in that part, 
the veil being most thick, when two of the luminous sheets met 
and overlapped. The phenomenon had all the appearance of being 
full as near as many of the clouds commonly seen, but there were 
none of the latter to compare them with at the time. I may in con- 
clusion remark that, notwithstanding the variety and changeable- 
ness displayed by this Aurora, there was throughout a perceptible 
inclination in the various parts of it to form an irregular arch from 
E. by N. over to S. W. by W. 

‘‘From seven till ten P. M., on the 20th, while engaged in 
making observations upon the ice, we observed the Aurora almost 
constantly appearing, though varying in its form and situation. It 
commenced with a number of vertical coruseations from the S. F., 
south, and N. W. horizons, darting nearly as high as the zenith. 
This being discontinued after half an hour, the leg of an arch ap- 
peared at FE. S. E., inclining towards the south, which remained 
nearly unaltered for three quarters of an hour, its light being of a 
yellow cast and remarkably brilliant. After this an arch was gra- 
dually formed by the light extending over to W. N. W., the bright- 
est portion of it being still that in the eastern quarter. The arch 
was irregular and sometimes not continuous, but divided into a 
number of luminous patches like nebu/e. We also noticed, and 
now remembered to have done so once before, that there were in 
some places narrow but long horizontal separations of the light, 
appearing like so many dark parallel streaks lying over it, which, 
however, they were not, as the stars were here most plainly visible. 
The magnetic needle was not affected. This night was one of the 
clearest we had during the winter, the milky-way appearing un- 
usually bright and well defined.” 
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Defeated in every attempt to penetrate by sea in the direction of 
the Polar Basin, both at this period and during the succeeding sea- 
son, many strenuous efforts were made by overland, or rather over- 
ice excursions, to push discovery in that quarter. Of the peril 
attending such journeys, an idea may be formed by an extract from 
one of captain Lyon’s reports. 

** Not knowing on whieh side of the ships we had arrived, we 
feared to go to the southward or eastward, and accordingly went 
as nearly west as possible, in which direction we again crossed 
tracks. We now wandered amongst the heavy hummocks of ice 
without knowing which track to pursue, and, suffering from cold, 
fatigue, and anxiety, were soon completely bewildered. Several 
of our party began to exhibit symptoms of that horrid kind of in- 
sensibility which is the prelude to sleep. They all professed ex- 
treme willingness to do what they were told in order to keep in 
exercise, but none obeyed; on the contrary they reeled about like 
drunken men. The faces of several were severely frost-bitten, and 
some had, for a considerable time, lost sensation in their fingers and 
toes; yet they made not the slightest exertion to rub the parts 
affected, and discontinued their general custom of warning each 
other on observing a discoloration of the skin. We continued for 
some time to employ them in building a snow-wall, ostensibly as 
a shelter from the wind, but in reality to give them exercise, for 
standing still must have proved fatal to men in our circumstances. 
My attention was particularly directed to Serjeant Spackman, who 
having been repeatedly warned that his nose was frozen had paid 
no attention to it, owing to the state of stupefaction into which he 
had fallen. The frost-bite had now extended over one side of his 
face, which was frozen as hard as a mask, the eyelids were stiff, 
and one corner of the upper lip so drawn up as to expose the teeth 
and gums. My hands being still warm, I was enabled to restore 
the circulation, after which I used all my endeavours to keep him 
in motion, but he complained sadly of giddiness and dimness of 
sight, and was so weak as to be waable to walk of himself. His 
case was indeed so alarming, that I expected every moment he 
would lie down never to rise again. Our prospect now became 
every moment more gloomy, and it was but too evident that four 
of our party could not survive another hour. Mr. Palmer, how- 
ever, endeavoured with myself to cheer the people, but it was a 
faint attempt, as we had not a single hope to give them. We had 
less reason to fear immediate danger to ourselves, in consequence 
of having fur coats instead of woollen ones. Every piece of ice, or 
even small rock or stone, was now taken for the ships; and we had 
great difficulty in preventing the men from running to the different 
objects which attracted them, and losing themselves in the drift. 
In this state, while Mr. Palmer was running round us to warm 
himself, he suddenly pitched on a new beaten track; and as exer- 
cise was indispensable, we determined on following it wherever 
it might lead us. Having taken the serjeant under my coat, he 
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recovered a little and we moved onwards, when, only those who 
have been in a similar state of distress can imagine our joy at find- 
ing the path led to the ships, at which we arrived in about ten mi- 
nutes. 

‘John Lee had two of his fingers so badly frost-bitten as to lose 
a good deal of the flesh of the upper ends, and we were for many 
days in fear he would be obliged to have them amputated. Carr, 
who had been the most hardy while in the air, fainted twice on 
coming below; and all had severe frost-bites in different parts of 
the body, which recovered after the loss of skin usual in those 
cases.” 

In such dangerous exploits was a portion of the nine months 
winter-quarters spent; and three of the crew died. At length Win- 
ter Island was left, and the vessels again prosecuted their voyage 
towards the North, cheered in their hopes of success by certain 
very scientific charts which their Esquimaux companions had drawn 
for their guidance! But, alas! for Esquimaux intelligence, though 
some corresponding islets, &c. were found in the nearer parts, our 
countrymen once more got entangled in a fruitless search among 
bays and straits, and inlets, and year the second passed like year 
the first, without rewarding their zealous exertions by any ade- 
quate success. Again they named headlands and mountains, lakes, 
rivers, waterfalls, and isles; and even flattered themselves that they 
saw into the Polar sea, though an insuperable barrier prevented 
them from reaching it; again they met with natives, and walruses 
and whales, but at the last the scurvy appeared, all plans were 
given up, and the Expedition returned without having accomplish- 
ed so much as was done on the preceding voyage. 

Still, however, many interesting occurrences are related, and 
from these we continue our illustrations, Our first respects shall 
be paid to the walruses. 

15th July, 1822.—“In the course of this day the walruses be- 
came more and more numerous every hour, lying in large herds 
upon the loose pieces of drift-ice; and it having fallen calm at one 
P. M., we despatched our boats to endeavour to kill some for the 
sake of the oil which they afford. On approaching the ice our 
people found them huddled close to, and even lying upon one ano- 
ther in separate droves of from twelve to thirty, the whole num- 
ber near the boats being perhaps about two hundred. Most of them 
waited quietly to be fired at; and even after one or two discharges 
did not seem to be greatly disturbed, but allowed the people to 
land on the ice near them, and, when approached, showed an evi- 
dent disposition to give battle. After they had got into the water, 
three were struck with harpoons and killed from the boats. When 
first wounded they became quite furious, and one, which had been 
struck from Captain Lyon’s boat, made a resolute attack upon her, 
and injured several of the planks with its enormous tusks. A 
number of the others came round them, also repeatedly striking 
the wounded animals with their tusks, with the intention either of 
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getting them away or else of joining in the attack upon them. 
Many of these animals had young ones which, when assaulted, they 
either took between their fore-flippers to carry off, or bore away 
on their backs. Both of those killed by the Fury’s boats were fe- 
males, and the weight of the largest was fifteen hundred weight 
and two quarters nearly; but it was by no means remarkable for 
the largeness of its dimensions. The peculiar barking-noise made 
by the walrus, when irritated, may be heard, on a calm day, with 
great distinctness at the distance of two miles at least. We found 
musket-balls the most certain and expeditious way of despatching 
them after they had been once struck with the harpoon, the thick- 
ness of their skin being such, that whale-lances generally bend 
without penetrating it. One of these creatures, being accidentally 
touched by one of the oars in Lieutenant Nias’s boat, took hold of 
it between its flippers and forcibly twisting it out of the man’s 
hand, snapped it in two. They produced us very little oil, the 
blubber being thin and poor at this season, but were welcome iu a 
way that had not been anticipated; for some quarters of this ‘ ma- 
rine beef,’ as Captain Cook has called it, being hung up for steaks, 
the meat was not only eaten, but eagerly sought after on this and 
every other occasion throughout the voyage, by all those among 
us who could overcome the prejudice arising chiefly from the dark 
colour of the flesh. In no other respect that I could ever discover, 
is the meat of the walrus when fresh killed in the slightest degree 
offensive or unpalatable. The heari and liver are indeed excellent.” 
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FROM THB EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SALVATOR ROSA. 
BY LADY MORGAN, 


We have the misfortune, in general, to differ from Lady Mor- 
gan so diametrically, in matters moral, political, religious, literary, 
and philosophical; and we have had occasion to enter our protest 
so frequently and so forcibly against her intrepid assurance, and 
her numberless faults of flippancy and affectation, that we really 
feel it a relief to be able to lay our hands on any work of hers, 
with regard to which we can conscientiously hint approval, or hesi- 
tate a compliment; and, in truth, we are almost apprehensive, that, 
under the influence of a feeling so new to us, we may be somewhat 
tempted to transgress the bounds of a sober eulogium. Our im- 
pression, on a hasty perusal of this work, certainly is, that Lady 
Morgan has produced two of the most amusing octavos we have 
met with, even in this biographical age, when no one has the least 
reason to fear, that, like the predecessors of Agamemnon, his me- 
rits will be forgotten for want of a chronicle; but then our admis- 
sion of their amusing character is quite distinct from a conviction 
of their correctness, or an approbation of their spirit and tendency. 
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The fact is, they owe their interest to a quality too common 
among biographers,—an enthusiastic and indiscriminating admira- 
tion for the subject of the memoir, and a consequent determination 
to accomplish his apotheosis pro fas et nefas. Salvator was an 
enemy to things as they were—the satirist of Popes, and Princes, 
and Cardinals, and an actor in the nine days’ revolution of the 
crack-brained fisherman of Amalfi; and this, with Lady Morgan, 
is a passport to immortality. The opinion of his cotemporaries 
must be controverted,—the statements of his Italian biographers 
must be disproved by the superior information of an Irishwoman 
of the nineteenth century,—his talents must be exaggerated,—his 
vices palliated and explained away, till the companion of the ban- 
ditti of the Abbruzzi, purified by the hand of Lady M., steps forth 
one of “‘the wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best’? of men, that 
ever was calumniated by political intolerance. Accordingly, in 
this party-pleading for the political painter,—this oration for Sal- 
vator, she seems to have prescribed to herself one simple principle, 
which she has followed out with the most resolute and persevering 
assiduity, namely, to receive as proots of holy writ all which weighs 
in favour of her client, and to reject, without even the semblance 
of refutation, every thing which wears a less favourable aspect. We 
have no objection, in such cases, to allow a man the benefit of a 
doubt, and are ready to admit, that to some points in Salvator’s 
conduct Lady Morgan has succeeded, fairly and candidly enough, 
in giving a favourable turn; but, though she states her case some- 
times ingeniously, and always warmly and feelingly, we think she 
has left the question, on the whole, nearly where it was. We 
never thought Salvator an enfant perdu, as Lady M. assures us he 
is represented by the ecclesiastical press of Italy; but we are just 
as far as ever from thinking him an angel. Even in the ex-parte 
statement of her Ladyship, we see the man of wild passions and 
mixed motives,—sullying, very often, his best actions by some 
display of vanity or mortified pride, as he generally redeemed his 
worst by some infusion of frankness and good feeling; yielding 
continually to the impulse of the moment, haunted by a feverish 
eagerness of admiration, seeking it by means which the higher and 
more commanding spirits of all ages would have disdained to use, 
and betraying a puerile impatience whenever a sally was lost, or a 
sarcasm fell harmless; associating alternately with princes and ban- 
ditti; sighing for solitude amidst society, and flying to society back 
from solitude; in short, one of those fiery beings in whom the 
imagination has been developed at the expense of the reasoning fa- 
culty, and who revenge themselves on the unfortunate bulk of 
mankind, in whose mental composition these qualities happen to 
be more equally distributed, by sarcasm and satire, whenever the 
prerogatives which they arrogate to themselves are disputed, or 
their dicta listened to with less reverential deference than they are 
inclined to claim. We admire as much as Lady Morgan the frank- 
ness and uncompromising firmness of Salvator. We admire, even 
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while we smile occasionally at his notions of independence; we 
believe he may have been a warm friend, as we doubt not he was 
a bitter enemy; we think he was, without question, one of the 
greatest historical and landscape painters that ever lived: but we 
really cannot persuade ourselves that his manners were the mildest, 
or his morals the most unexceptionable; we do nof think him one 
of the greatest of the Italian poets, nor a great poet at all; we do 
not admire his weak attempts to attract admiration by nightly re- 
citations of his satires, prefaced by the hesitation of affected mo- 
desty, in one to whom the very meaning of the word was un- 
known; and we do not believe that he courted the society of ban- 
ditti solely with the view of enabling him to paint more forcibly 
scenes of outrage and blood, and to give verisimilitude to portraits 
of ruffians and robber-captains. 

All this we think just remains where it was; and if Lady Mor- 
gan, despite of these follies and faults, really believes Salvator Rosa 
to be the paragon of excellence which she represents him in her 
biography, we suspect she monopolizes the opinion. We are in 
nowise anxious, however, to dispute the point with her more mi- 
nutely, conceiving that the discussion could not really be more im- 
portant to the public at the present day, than the celebrated de- 
bate between Don Quixote and Cardenio in the Sierra Morena, 
touching the nature of the connexion between Queen Madasima 
and Elisabat the surgeon. It is enough for our purpose that she 
has adyocated her cause well and warmly, and has detailed the in- 
eidents in the life of Salvator with so much vivacity and spirit,— 
connecting and harmonizing them by remarks often appropriate, 
and sometimes eloquent and ingenious,—as to have rendered the 
life of Salvator one of the most readable of modern biographies. 

On the summit, on a beautiful hill, at the base of the rock of St. 
Elmo, at Naples, stands the little village of Renella; and in the old 
dilapidated casaccia of some former lord of the district, lived Vito 
Antonio Rosa, land-measurer and architect, the father of Salvator. 
His wife, Giulia, was the descendant of a family of artists, and his 
brother-in-law, Paolo Grecco, was starving, in the midst of his 
pots and palettes, in the Strada Seggio del Nido. Old Rosa and his 
wife had seen enough of the miseries of painting to determine that 
that should not be the profession of their son, whom they accord- 
ingly devoted to the Church, bestowing on him the propitious 
name of Salvator, over the possessor of which, it appears, the devil 
has no power. Nature seemed, however, determined, from the 
first, to overturn the plans of Antonio Rosa, for the young Salvator 
from his earliest years, evinced a restlessness of disposition that 
augured ill for his ehurch-promotion, and his religious appellation 
sunk into the diminutive of Salvatoriello. Even in childhood he 
began to display his vocation to the Arts, by his attempts at music, 
and by covering every serap of paper he could find with architee- 
ture and picturesque scenery. As he grew up, he used to wander 
among the rocks and caves of Baix, or the wastes of the Solfaterra, 
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filling his mind with the beauties and the terrors of Nature, and 
sketching, in the neighbourhood of Pausilippo and Vesuvius, her 
magnificent combinations. Sometimes he converted the white walls 
of the old casaccia into a panorama, by the assistance of burned 
sticks ; and once, during his daily visits to the Convent of Certosa, 
passing along the cloisters, he unthinkingly applied his sticks to 
those sacred walls, for whose decoration Lanfrane and Domenichino 
were contending, and underwent the ceremony of flagellation on 
the spot. This incident determined his parents to attempt to pro- 
cure his admission into one of the monastic seminaries in Naples, 
and the College of the Congregazione Somasca was chosen for 
his abode. It was in this monastic residence, and at this tranquil 
period of life, that Salvator is supposed to have acquired that clas- 
sical knowledge, and taste for the works of the ancients, by which 
he was distinguished; but the study of the philosophy of the schools, 
which succeeded the course of classical instruction, was unsuited to 
the ardent imagination of the painter. ‘* Giunse,’’ says one of his 
biographers, ‘ai principj della logica ove fermossi ;’”’ and, after 
many vain attempts, on the part of the Fathers, and a determined 
resistance on that of Salvator, he was dismissed as incurable. 

Returned to his paternal roof, the wayward Salvator devoted 
himself, heart and soul, to the study of music. as a science, and, 
uniting the most perfect knowledge of the theory to grace and exe- 
cution in the practice, he became one of the most popular sere- 
naders in Naples, where music was, at that time, cultivated beyond 
the other arts, and where the streets resounded, night and day, to 
the canzoni of Cambio Donato and the Prince of Venusa. The 
finishing stroke, however, was about to be given to the plans of 
his father, by his acquaintance with Francesco Francanzani, a Nea- 
politan painter, who had married his elder sister. Francanzani 
was turbulent and conceited, but clever and warm-hearted; and 
Salvator, while he stood by his side in his stanza, or work-room, 
and watched the progress of his pictures, felt his old inclination 
revive, and soon abandoned himself, without restraint, to its indul- 
gence. He deserted the work-room for the fields; departing with 
the dawn, with his portfolio and palette, and returning, at evening, 
from his rambles among the rocks, and rivers, and wildernesses, 
with his mind and his paper filled with visions of beauty and wild- 
ness. Francanzani, who used to ransack the contents of his port- 
folio on these oceasions, would pat him on the head, as he looked 
at the broad, bold sketches of his brother-in-law; and, from his 
early plaudits, Salvator probably received the last impulse that di- 
rected him into the path in which he was destined to become so 
unrivalled. 

With that resolute originality which distinguished every action 
of his life, Salvator determined to study no master but Nature. 
He set out, on a tour, through the wildest and most magnificent 
districts of Italy, painting among the mountains of Apulia and Ca- 
labria, or in the savage valleys near the base of Mount Sarchio,— 
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or wandering among the ruins of Beneventum and Eclano, the 
grottoes of Palignano, and the eaves of Otranto,—tracing the shores 
of the Adriatic, and studying in the ruined temples of Pestum. It 
was during these wanderings that his intercourse took place with the 
banditti of the Abbruzzi whom Lady Morgan, anxious to vindicate 
or excuse this strange step of her hero, represents as very supe- 
rior, in all points, to their modern predecessors. 


“The conflicts of unregulated interests, and of lawless but powerful volitions,— 
the stern elevation of character, reckless of all human suffering, beyond all social 
relations,—the play of strong antipathies, and operation of strong imstincts,—the 
fierce rebuff of passions, wild as the elements among which they were nurtured, 
—the anatomy of the mixed nature of man, laid bare, and stripped of all disyuise, 
were subjects of ennobling study to one who saw all things as a philosopher and a 
poet—one who was prone to trace, throughout the endless varieties of external 
forms, the deep-seated feelings that produced and governed their expression. In 
the fierce guernila warfare of the Abbruzzi, between the Spanish and German troops 
and the mountain-bands, may be traced the leading character of that vast and won- 
drous battle-piece* which is destined to be the study of successive generations of 
artists; and to the necessities of the outlaw’s life we are indebted for many of those 
singular groupings and views of violence and danger, which form the subjects, not 
only of the pencil, but of the graver, of Salvator Rosa. 

“ There is one engraving which, though evidently done @ colpo di pennello, seems 
so vem | to tell the story of the wandering artist’s captivity, that it may, as an 
historic fact, if not as a chef-d’euvre of the art, merit a particular description. In 
the midst of rocky scenery appears a group of banditti, armed at all points, and 
with all sorts of arins. They are lying, in carcless attitudes, but with fierce watch- 
fulness, round a youthful prisoner, who forms the foreground figure, and is seated 
on a rock, with languid limbs hanging over the precipice which may be supposed 
to yawn beneath. It is impossible to describe the despair depicted in this figure : 
it is marked in his position, in the droup of his head, which his nerveless arms seem 
with difficulty to support, and in the little that may be seen of his face, over which, 
from his recumbent attitude, his hair falls in luxuriant profusion (and the singular 
head and tresses of Salvator are never to be mistaken). All is alike destitute of 
energy and of hope, which the fierce beings grouped around the captive seem, in 
soine sentence recently pronounced, to have banished forever. Yet one there is 
who watches over the fate of the young victim: a woman stands immediately be- 
hind him. Her hand stretched out, its forefinger resting on his head, marks him 
the subject of a discourse which she addresses to the listening bandits. Her figure, 
which is erect, is composed of those bold straight lines, which in art and nature 
constitute the grand. Even the fantastic cap or turban, from which her long 
dishevelled hair has escaped, has no curve of grace ; and her drapery partakes of the 
same rigid forms. Her countenance is full of stern melancholy—the natural cha- 
racter of one whose feelings and habits are at variance, whose strong passions may 
have flung her out of the pale of society, but whose feminine sympathies still re- 
main unchanged, She is artfully pleading for the life of the youth, by contemptu- 
ously noting his insignificance. But she commands while she soothes. She is 
evidently the mistress, or the wife of the Chief, in whose absence an act of vulgar 
violence may be meditated. The vouth’s life is saved; for that cause rarely fails 
to which a woman brings the omnipotence of her feelings. 

«“ The time spent by Salvator among these outlaws has never been verified; but 
it is probable, and indeed evident, that he remained sufficiently long to fill both 
his imagination and his memory with accumulated combinations of the magnificent 
and the terrible. It is not impossible that the adventurous artist owed the security 
in which he pursued the interests of his art, in such abodes of violence and danger, 
to the exertion of talents both musical and poetical, not less calculated to amuse 
his ferocious hosts by the midnight fires of their earth-embosomed dens, than to 
captivate the voluptuous auditory of a Neapolitan saloon, One almost sees the 





* Now in the Musée, at Paris. 
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melancholy severity of the well-pictured female who saved his life, softening into 
feminine emotion as she listens to lays composed for the syrens of the Chiaja, 
which she once may herself have merited and received; while the stern features of 
her bandit lover now relax into pleased attention at some humorous improvviso which 
recalls his native Naples, now contract into looks of dark distrtist as he watches the 
mellowed expression of those black bright eyes, whose wildness never betore soft- 
ened to other accents than hisown. The mountain auditory of the lyrist of Renella 
were, indeed, banditti, the outcasts of society; but they were Italians; and ori- 
ginal conformation may have triumphed over habits lite favourable to the arts, or 
the tastes they engender.” 

How or when the bandit painter returned to Naples is not known; 
but he immediately commenced his career as a painter, under cir- 
cumstances the most discouraging,—painting for the Jews of the 
Ghetto, compelled to labour for a miserable pittance, and denying 
himself the recreation of poetry and music. Even in these early 
works, the characteristics of his great productions are said to have 
been visible. All was vast and magnificent. His rocks, trees, 
clouds, and figures—all were expressive and characteristic; and 
that energy which characterized the man, was even then visible in 
the handling of his works. He laboured on, however, unknown 
and neglected, for Caravaggio, the dark, ferocious assassin of the 
Milanese, then tyrannized over painting at Naples; and he who 
was not enrolled in the list of his seguaci, had no chance of success. 
An incident, however, occurred, which dispelled, in some mea- 
sure, the gloom that hung over his fortunes. Lanfranco, the rival 
of Domenichino, and his deadly foe, received an invitation to paint 
the Church of I] Gest, at Naples, in 1631. He accepted the offer, 
and arrived at Naples with all the splendour which generally ac- 
companied his excursions. Amidst the artists that crowded to 
welcome the illustrious visiter, Salvator was not one; but as Lan- 
franco was returning one day in his carriage to his lodgings, by the 
Strada della Carita, he was struck by a picture in oil, which hung 
outside the door of a revenditore. He stopped his carriage, and 
ordered his pupil, Antonio Richieri, to bring it to him. It was 
one of Salvator’s most characteristic paintings; the story of Hagar 
and her son, told with all that forcible and melancholy originality 
that distinguishes his style—simple, solemn, and striking. Lan- 
franco looked at the picture with admiration, purchased it imme- 
diately, and gave a general order to his pupils to buy every paint- 
ing they saw marked with the name of Salvatoriello. The inci- 
dent was soon known in Naples, and while it procured the young 
painter distinction, it drew down on him the envy of those disap- 
pointed rivals, who had vainly courted that approbation, which 
Salvator, the humble, unknown Salvator, had obtained unsought. 
The painter retorted their attacks by epigrams and satires, which, 
while they gained him a few friends, increased the number of his 
foes in a tenfold proportion. 

“Steeped in poverty to the very lips,’’ the unfortunate Salvator 
bent his steps to Rome, at that time under the Ecclesiastical Go- 
vernment of Urban VIII., of the family of the Barberini. It was 
but a change of place, however, not of fortune; for here, as at 
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Naples, fashion was omnipotent, and patronage was divided be- 
tween the Oltramontani, or Flemish School, and the followers of 
the painter, statuary, and architect, the Cavalier Bernini. The 
Neapolitan painter wandered among the ruins of the ancient city, 
climbed the Aventine and Czlian Hills, and from their summits 
sketched the surrounding desolation; he penetrated mouldering 
ruins and noxious @xcayations in the ardour of his art, returning at 
night to his dreary lodging, parched with fever and illness, to work 
off his rapid sketches, for sale in the Piazza Navona, for a pittance 
as miserable as that which he had earned in Naples; and at last, 
hopeless and diseased, he returned to his native country, which he 
had quitted, a few months before, in the flush of health and youth- 
ful expectation. 

He was destined, however, to revisit Rome, under circumstances 
which he had not anticipated. His early friend, Girolamo Mer- 
curi, was appointed Maestro di Casa to the Cardinal Brancaccia, 
and at his invitation he again returned to Rome in the latter end 
of the year 1635, where the kindness of his friend assigned him an 
apartment in the vast palace of his master. Here he resumed his 
labours, painting and studying with unwearied diligence, though 
obliged, in general, to choose his models from his own figure, re- 
flected in the large dusky mirror of the apartment: but his stiff, 
unbending disposition, which led him rather to shun than to court 
society, still deprived him of patronage and remuneration. With 
his characteristic fer¢é, and nervous sensibility to the very idea of 
dependence, he soon quitted the roof of the Cardinal, who had be- 
gun to appreciate his merits, and, to the astonishment of his friends, 
returned to Naples. 

The wonderful success of his great picture of Prometheus, which 
he had painted in Naples, and consigned to his Roman friends, and 
which had gained a place in the annual exhibition in the Pantheon, 
again brought back the wandering painter to Rome, where he was 
soon to appear in a new character. 

The carnival of 1639 had arrived. In Rome, the carnival, more 
splendid than at Florence, was generally accompanied with comic 
dialogues, called Zingaresche, sung or said by groups of masques 
representing gipsies, “‘ who engaged in a fierce encounter of the 
wits, and told fortunes, revealed love secrets, and exercised the 
eraft of legerdemain with what skill they might.”” It was towards 
the close of the carnival that a car, filled with these Thespians, 
highly ornamented, and drawn by oxen, attracted universal atten- 
tion, by its novelty and singular representation. 

“The principal personage announced himself as a certain Signor Formica, a 
Neapolitan actor, who, in the character of Coviello, as a charlatan, displayed so 
much genuine wit, such bitter satire, and exquisite humour, rendered doubly ef- 
fective by a Ne apolitan accent, and “i motivi dei lazzi nazionail fi, ” or national ges- 
ticulations, that other representations were abandoned ; and gipsies told fortunes, 
and Jews sung, in vain. The whole population of Rome gradually assembled 


round the novel, the inimitable Formica, The people relished his flashes of sple- 
netic humour, aimed at the great; the higher orders were delighted with an im- 
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provvisatore, who, in the intervals of his dialogues, sung to the lute, of which he 
was a perfect master, the Neapolitan ballads, then so much in vogue, The attempts 
made by his fellow-revellers to obtain some share of the plaudits he so abundantly 
received, whether he spoke or sung, asked or answered questions, were all abor- 
tive; while he (says Baldinucci) ‘ come capo di tutti, e pur spiritose, e ben parlante, 
con bei ghiribizzi e lazzi‘spiritosi teneva a se mezza Roma,’ at the head of every 
thing by his wit, eloquence, and brilliant humour, drew half Rome to himself. The 
contrast between his beautiful musical and poetical compositions, and those Nea- 
politan gesticulations in which he indulged, when, laying aside his lute, he pre- 
sented fis vials and salves to the delighted audience, exhibited a versatility of ge- 
nius, which it was difficult to attribute to any individual then known in Rome, 
Guesses and suppositions were still vainly circulating among all classes, when, on 
the close of the carnival, Formica, ere he drove his triumphal car from the Piazza 
Navona, which, with one of the streets in the Trastevere, had been the principal 
scene of his triumph, ordered his troop to raise their masks, and, removing his own, 
discovered that Coviello was the sublime author of the Prometheus, and his little 
troop the ‘ Partiziani’ of Salvator Rosa. All Rome was from this moment (to use 
a phrase which all his biographers have adopted) ‘filled with his fame.” ‘That no- 
toriety which his high genius had failed to procure for him, was obtained at once 
by those lighter talents, which he had nearly suffered to fall into neglect, while 
more elevated views had filled his mind.” 


The success of his appearance in this character, and the popu- 
larity he for some time enjoyed with all classes, inspired Salvator 
with the bold design of reviving the old Commedie del Sogetto, 
a sort of extemporaneous pieces, in which, the outline being given 
by the poet, the players filled up the dialogue themselves. The 
characters in these pieces were of a conventional and prescriptive 
kind, never varying, and representing caricatures of the diflerent 
nations of which Italy was composed; and, in the hands of able 
actors, they afforded room for a thousand allusions to events of the 
day, and piguant remarks on the politics and manners of the age 
which would not have been tolerated in the shape of grave discus- 
sion. These old national exhibitions, however, had fallen into de- 
cay, and had been succeeded by the cold and spiritless comedies of 
the early part of the 17th century, generally the work of members 
of some of the popular academie. ‘The rage for converting thea- 
tricals to profit, too, had seized the Romans, and the versatile Ber- 
nini, with the permission of the Pope, planned and executed a thea- 
tre in the Vatican which soon eclipsed all the private theatres in 
Rome; where, as our old Evelyn says, **he painted the scenes, 
cut the statues, invented the engines, composed the music, writ 
the comedy, and built the theatre.” 

“The dramas of the Vatican had all the faults of the dramatic compositions of 
that age of degraded literature; and Bernini, who seems to have been the very 
type of Bays, introduced some practical conceits, which, in spite even of the bad 
taste of the times, could only have been tolerated under the sanction of Ais influ- 
ence and fashion, aided by the combined talents of all his disciples, and an audi- 
ence composed of princes and cardinals. 

“Bernini had scareely closed his theatre for the season, and was still catching 
the echoes of plaudits which shook the pontifical edifice to its centre, when the 
opening of another private theatre was announced, at the Vigna de’Mignanelli, a 
pretty but deserted villa near the Porta del Popolo. The first day’s performance 
attracted an audience, distinguished, if not for rank, at least for almost all the ta- 
lent and discrimination which Rome then afforded. ‘The most noted, and the least 
expected, of the audience, was the Cavalier Bernini himself, seated conspicuously 
in the centre of the theatre, and surrounded by Romanelli, Guido, Ubaldo, Abba- 
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tini, Ottaviano Castelli, and nearly the whole of his school and numerous followers. 
After some trifling delay, thé usual note of preparation sounded, the curtain drew 
up, and, to the delight and surprise of the audience, the popular Formica of the 
carnival came forward for the prologue, habited as the Calabrese Coviello, in the 
character of the Direttore, or manager of the theatre. He was followed by a crowd 
of young actors demanding the ‘soggetts’ of the drama they were about to 
enact, with clamorous importunities. ‘The preliminary gesticulations, the first ac- 
cents of the Neapolitan dialect of Covictlo, set the house in a roar; and Laughter, 
‘holding both his sides? indulged himself freely, after his long privations, on the 
benches of the Fonderia. When silence was restored, Covicllo opened the pro- 
logue, by explaining to his followers the reason of his giving into so idle an amuse- 
ment as that of the acting of plays; and after an humorous description of the ar- 
dours of a Roman summer, and its enervating effects, not only on the body but on 
the mind, he began to dictate the plan and object of the play he was about to pre- 
sent; when, to the utter amazement of many, and to the great consternation of all, 
Coviello, in dictating rules for a genuine Italian comedy, litroduced as faults to be 
avoided and ridicules to be laughed at, the very scenes, the dialogues, and even the 
new-fangled machinery of the applauded theatre of the Vatican. 

“ Passeri, the painter, friend, and biographer of Salvator Rosa, at this most auda- 
cious attack upon one whom he has described as ‘quel dragone, costode vigilante 
degli orti Esperidi,’ (the ‘dragon, the vigilant guardian of the Hesperian garden 
of patronage,’) rose from his seat, and timidly turned his eyes upon the potent 
tyrant of the arts. But the dignity and prudence of Bernini did not permit Cie to 
testify the least emotion. With an affected indifference, an apparent unconscious- 
ness of the attack he sustained, he coolly sat out the piece to the end. Not so his 
irritable poet and protegé, Ottaviano Castelli, Condemned to silence by the ex- 
ample of his master, he exhibited his rage, according to Passeri, ‘by violent move- 
ments of the head, and by such threatening gesticulations’ as intimated a decp- 
seated and bitter vengeance.” 


Bernini made a very foolish attempt to retort on Salvator, which 
failed completely. Indeed the merit of Salvator as a painter, though 
it had been forced into notice principally through the display of ta- 
lents much less dignified, was now established beyond the possibi- 
lity of being materially injured by the falsehoods of Bernini and 
his party. Even beside those of Gaspar Poussin, and Claude Lor- 
raine, then the popular landscape painters in Rome, the landscapes 
of Salvator took their place, and suffered nothing by the compari- 
son. He continued to paint and to versify, to compare and to sa- 
tirize the musical professors, to hold converzationi, in his little 
lodging on the Via Babbuina, and to make himself a thousand ene- 
mies by the drusquerie of his manners, and the unmeasured and 
often unprovoked severity of his sarcasms. 

We extract with pleasure the following animated description 
of the leading characteristics of the style of Claude, G. Poussin, 
and Salvator : 


“It was the genius of Claude which developed the new mystery of perspective, 
until his glorious pictures seemed to open vistas through the walls they decorated. 
"The creator of a vegetable aristocracy, this master painter of the clements, enno- 
bled the nature he copied, and was the first to stamp a beau idéal upon her mate- 
rial aspect, as Raphael had before done upon the human countenance. 

“Those suns that seemed to set ina radiance which rivalled their meridian; 
those waters that never rippled but to summer breezes; that halo of light and 
lustre which fell over Eden scenes of almost unearthly loveliness; the splendour 
of architecture; the fair round forms of ruminating cattle, reposing in deep shades, 
or cooling their fervid sides in lucid streams, afforded combinations, which, in their 
endless variety, seemed to exhaust the powers of scenic nature, and to bid defiance 
to rivalry or imitation. 
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“ Gaspar Poussin, more learned than Claude, and more deeply tinged with the 
profound erudition of their common master, Nicholasy produced pictures, in which 
every image was susceptible of a commentary, Deficient in the brilliant idealism 
and splendid colouring of Lorraine, his works are characterized by a pastoral ele- 
gance and sylvan propriety, which produced for him the title of the ‘gentile aru- 
Ace.’ 

“He scattered over his landscapes the most beautiful features of the Tuscan and 
Tiburtine territories; and the broad foliage of his elegant plantains, his limpid 
fountains and silver streamlets, his gentle undulations, and fair pavilions, his per- 
petual verdure and cool skies, tempered down to the delicacy of his Arcadian 
figures, exhibited a Nature chosen and selected with practised judgment, such as 
she is seen in the descriptions of Tasso, of the fairy gardens of the voluptuous 
Armida. In the works of both these illustrious niasters, in the radiant sun-lights 
of Claude, and the serene heavens of Poussin, the terrestrial world lies wrapped in 
a sweet repose. 

“ Nature, in her tranquil beauty, always appears the benefactress of man, not his 
destroyer; the source of his joys, not the tomb of his hopes, and the scourge of his 
brief existence; and such she appeared in the works of the two powerful geniuses 
who presided over landscape painting, when Salvator Rosa came forth upon that 
arena, which they had hherto exclusively occupied, and dispelled the splendid 
but ‘unreal mockery’ of elements always genial, and nature always undisturbed. 
dtis magic pencil threw all into life and motion, and fearful activity. The ‘/amoso 
pittore delle cose navali’ could not separate the scene from the actor. He could 
not separate subordinate matter from him who was mocked in being told he was 
made to rule over it: and representing Nature as he saw her in those mighty re- 
gions he had most studied, Ae painted her the inevitable agent of human suffering, 
mingling all her great operations with the passions and interest of man, blasting 
him with her thunderbolt! wrecking him in her storms! burying him in her ava- 
lanches! and whelming him in her tornadoes! 

“ The least of his landscapes were pregnant with moral interest, and calculated to 
awaken human sympathies, His deep and gloomy forests, whose impervious shade 
is relieved by the silver bark of the shattered oak that forms the foreground, is 
only given as the shelter of the formidable bandit, whose bold and careless figure, 
strangely armed and wildly habited, fixes the eve beyond all the merits of the 
scenic representation. ‘The long line of stony pathway cut through masses of im- 
pending rock, is but the defile in which the gallant cavalier, bent on some gene- 
rous enterprise, is overtakgn by the pitiless outlaw—or by the rush of storms, which 
seem to threaten destruction at every step his frighted steed advances. The way- 
worn traveller, the benighted pilgrim, the shipwrecked mariner, introduced as ac- 
cessaries into the main scene, Gecemne images that engage the heart as well as the 
eye, and give to the inanimate character a landscape a moral action and an histo- 
rical interest.” , 


We pass over some minor incidents in the life of Salvator, which 
preceded his return to Naples, after the death of Urban, and his 
gradual progress to reputation and fortune. He arrived in the 
midst of the political convulsion occasioned by the sudden revolt 
of Massaniello, of which a very amusing account is given, though 
strangely coloured by the party feelings of the author, whose judg- 
ment, we think, must have deserted her, when she admits that 
many of the incidents she has detailed have no other warrant than 
the popular rumours of Naples. Salvator became a member of 
Massaniello’s council, and was admitted into the Compagnia della 
Morte, which, under his old acquaintance Falcone, had joined the 
standard of the inspired idiot of Amalfi. From the tumults which 
succeeded his death, Salvator escaped to Rome, where he composed 
one of the best and bitterest of his satires, entitled La Babilonia, 
and painted two pictures which had nearly consigned him to the 
{nquisition; one of them entitled La Fortuna, an allegorical repre- 
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sentation of the unequal and injudicious distribution of the gifts of 
Fortune, representing asses decking themselves with orders,— 
swine assuming the mitre,—foxes bearing the cross,—wolves, vul- 
tures, and tigers, dividing coronets among each other, and Fortune 
laughing at the confusion she had caused. 

About this time he received an invitation to visit the court oi 
Florence, which he accepted. At Florence he was received and 
entertained with the greatest pomp, by the Grand Duke, and asso- 
ciated with all the distinguished, either in rank or talent. His na- 
tural vanity displayed itself in sumptuous entertainments to his ac- 
quaintanees, though he had the mortification to find, more than 
ounce, that those who had accepted his hospitality, sneered at his 
presumption. He became the founder of an academy, under the 
title of the Percossi, which soon became one of the most celebrated 
and brilliant in Italy. 

{t was soon after this period that his connexion took place with 
Lueretia, (a most unhappy name!) an incident which Lady Mor- 
gen only attempts to defend by the practice of the age; and, in her 
company, he set out to visit his friends the Maffei, at their Villa 
near Volterra. Here, enjoying all the sweets of liberty, he read, 
and walked, and studied, and painted; and here he is supposed to 
have conceived the design of his master-piece in painting, the Con- 
spiracy of Cataline. 

‘On his return to Rome, he took a house on the Pincian Hill, 
between those of Nicholas Poussin and Claude, furnished it with 
his characteristic elegance, and revived his old exhibitions and re- 
citations. The portraits of Nicholas Poussin and Salvator are 
graphically given in the following passage: 

“From the moment that delicious spring of the Roman climate burst into its 
sudden bloom, till the intolerable heats and fatal ma/-aria of autumn emptied its 
public walks, and thinned its corse, the appearance of Salvator Rosa and his follow- 
ers on the Monte Pincio, to which he confined his evening walks, never failed to 
produce a general sensation, and to draw all the professed disciples of the ‘far 
niente’ from the embowering shades of the gardens of the Villa Medici. The 
Monte Pincio was then, as now, the fashionable passeygio, or lounge, of Rome ; 
but at a period when every nation, class, and profession, still preserved its charac. 
teristic costume, the Roman Mall exhibited many such fantastic groupings, as, in 
modern times, might furnish the genius of masquerade with models equally 
striking and picturesque. 

“ Among the strolling parties of monks and friars, cardinals and prelates, Roman 
princesses and English peers, Spanish grandees and French cavaliers, which then 
crowded the Pincio, there appeared two groups, which may have recalled those 
of the Portico or the Academy, and which never failed to interest and fix the at- 
tention of the behollers. ‘The leader of one of these singular parties was the ve- 
nerable Nicholas Poussin! The air of antiquity which breathed over all his works 
seemed to have infected even his person and his features; and his cold, sedate, 
and passionless countenance, his measured pace and sober Ha pemeer spoke that 
phlegmatic temperament and regulated feeling, which had lec him to study monu- 
ments rather than men, and to declare that the result of all his experience was, 
*to teach him to live well with all persons.’ Soberly clad, and sagely accompanied 
by some learned antiquarian or pious churchman, and by a few of his deferential 
disciples, he gave out his trite axioms in measured phrase and emphatic accent, 
lectured rather than conversed, and appeared like one of the peripatetic teachers 
of the last days of Athenian pedantry and pretension 
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“In striking contrast to these academic figures, which looked like their own 
*grandsires cut in alabaster,’ appeared, never-failingly, on the Pincio, after sun- 
set, a group of a different stamp and character, led ou by one who, in his flashing 
eye, mobile brow, and rapid movement—all fire, feeling, and perception—was the 
very personification of genius itself. This group consisted of Salvator Rosa, gal- 
lantly, if not splendidly habited, and a motley gathering of the learned and the 
witty, the gay and the grave, who surrounded lim. He was constantly accompa- 
nied in these walks, on the Pincio, by the most eminent virtuosi, poets, musi- 
cians, and cavaliers in Rome, all anxious to draw him out on a variety of subjects, 
when air, exercise, the desire of pleasing, and the consciousness of success, had 
wound him up to his highest pitch of excitement; while maay, who could not ap- 
preciate, and some who did not approve, were still anxious to be seen in his train, 
merely that they might have to boast ‘ nos guoqgue.’ ” 


The remaining part of the life of Salvator exhibits few features 
materially different from the preceding. He continued to produce 
the most admirable specimens, both in historical and landscape 
painting,—to experience and to retort sarcasms and criticisms,— 
to form resolutions of economy, and to practise the most unthink- 
ing extravagance,—to enjoy the highest honours and the most en- 
lightened society, and yet to labour under a continual fretfulness, 
and nervous sensibility to the slightest inconveniences. It was in 
the exhibition of 1663 that he gave to the world what he emphati- 
cally calls “his great picture’’--the Conspiracy of Cataline;-—in 
1668 he produced his ** Saul and the Witch of Endor;”’ and, soon 
after, he attained the great object of his ambition, the painting an 
altar-piece in the church of San Giovanni de’ Fiorentini. His 
feelings at this period are vividly deseribed in the following letter: 


“ Sonate le campane '—Ring out the chimes!—At last, after thirty years exist- 
ence in Rome, of hopes blasted, and complaints reiterated against men and gods, 
the occasion is accorded me for giving one altar-piece to the public. The Signor 
Filippo Nerli, the Pope’s Depositario, resolved upon vanquishing the obstinacy of 
my destiny, bas endowed a chapel in the church of San Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, 
and in despite of the stars themselves, has determined that I shall paint the altar- 
piece. It is five months since [ began it, and I had only laid it aside with the in- 
tention of taking it up after Lent, when the occurrence of the festa, which the 
Florentines are obliged to celebrate here in this church, on the canonization of the 
Santa Maddelina de’ Pazzi, was torced me to continue to work at itjaand to shut 
myself up in my house, where, for this month and half, | have been suffering ago- 
nies lest I should not have my picture finished in time for their festival. This oc- 
cupation has kept me not only secluded from all commerce of the pen, but from 
every other in the world; and I can truly say, that I have forgotten myself, even 
to neglecting to eat; and so arduous is my application, that when | had nearly 
finished, L was obliged to keep my bed for two days; and had not my recovery 
been assisted by emetics, certain it is, it would have been all over with me, in con- 
sequence of some obstruction in the stomach. Pity me then, dear friend, if, for 
the glory of my pencil, | have neglected to devote my pen to the service of friend- 
ship.” 

“ This is a most animated picture of genius excited by encouragement and the 
love of fame, even beyond the consideration of all personal wants and enjoyments,; 
of the frail physical force giving way under the exertions of intellectual energy, 
and of the mind surviving all the subordinate agents and corporal faculties, which 
were to assist in realizing its powerful combinations! 

“ Salvator, stretched on his couch, within sight of his unfinished altar-piece—al- 
most reduced to death by his efforts to procure immortaiity,—at a moment, too, 
when that great meed was already well won, is an image to which all young artists, 
all aspiring geniuses, should turn their mind’s eye; as the zealous in faith gaze de- 
voutly on the pictured martyrs, whose glory has been the purchase of their suffer. 
ngs and their sacrifices.” 
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But the sun of Salvator was hastening to his setting. His weak 
and delicate temperament gave way before the anxiety for reputa- 
tion, and the petty criticisms which even the highest genius must 
lay its account with. Physical infirmities crept fast upon him,— 
his habits changed with his health,—he deserted society ,—he con- 
fined himself to his home,—he no longer attempted to paint, but 
amused himself with sketching caricatures. At last, even in these 
slight labours, the pencil dropt from his hand ;—his thoughts would 
no longer remain fixed on any subject, and he yielded to the pre- 
sentiment that his end drew near. The physician who attended 
him, after disguising for a few days the extent of his danger, at 
last announced that recovery was hopeless; and Rosa received the 
intelligence without apprehension. We quote Lady Morgan’s ac- 
count of the closing scene: 


“Life was now wearing away with such obvious rapidity, that his friends, both 
clerical and laical, nrc”) any in the most strenuous manner, to submit to the cere- 
monies and forms prescribed by the Roman Catholic Church in such awful mo- 
ments. How much the solemn sadness of these moments may be increased, even 
to terror and despair, by such pompous and lugubrious pageants, all who have 
visited Italy—all who still visit it, can testify. 

“ Salvator demanded what they required of him? They replied, ‘in the first in- 
stance, to receive the sacrament, as it is administered in Rome to the dying.’ 
* To receiving the sacrament,’ says his confessor, Baldovini, ‘he showed no repug- 
nance (non se mostrd repugnante); but he vehemently and positively refused to 
allow the host, with all the solemn pomp of its procession, to be brought to his 
house, which he deemed unworthy of the divine presence. He objected to the 
holy ostentation of the ceremony, to its éc/at, to the noise and bustle, and smoke 
and heat, it would create in the close chamber of the sick. He indeed appears to 
have objected to more than it was discreet to object to in Rome; and all that his 
family and his confessor could extort from him on the subject was, that he would 
— himself to be carried from his bed to the parish church, and there, in the 

umility of a contrite heart, would consent to receive the sacrament at the foot of 
the altar. 

“ As immediate death might have been the consequence of this act of indiscre- 
tion, his family, who were scarcely less interested for a life so precious than for the 
soul which was the object of their pious apprehensions, gave up the point alto- 
gether; and from the vehemence with which Salvator spoke on the subject, and 
the agitation it had occasioned, they carefully avoided renewing a proposition, 
which had rallied all his force of character and volition to their long abandoned 

t. 

“The rejection of a ceremony, which was deemed in Rome indispensably neces- 
sary to salvation, and by one who was already stamped with the church’s repro- 
bation, soon took air; report exaggerated the circumstance into a positive expres- 
sion of infidelity; and the gossipry of the Roman ante-rooms was supplied for the 
time with a subject of discussion, in perfect harmony with their slander, bigotry, 
and idleness. 

*** As I went forth from Salvator’s door,’ relates the worthy Baldovini, ‘I met 
the Canonico Scornio, a man who has taken outa license to speak of all men as he 
pleases. ‘And how goes it with Salvator?’ demands of me this Canonico. ‘ Bad 
enough, I fear.’ ‘ Well, a few nights back, happening to be in the ante-room of a 
certain great prelate, I found myself in the centre of a circle of disputants, who 
were busily discussing whether the aforesaid Salvator would die a Schismatic, a 
Huguenot, a Calvinist, or a Lutheran? ‘He will die, Signor Canonico,’ I replied, 
* when it pleases God, a better Catholic than any of those who now speak so slight- 
ingly of him !’—and so I pursued my way. 

“Vhis Canonico, whose sneer at the undecided faith of Salvator roused all the 
bile of the tolerant and charitable Baldovini, was the near neighbour of Salvator, 
a frequenter of his hospitable house, and one of whom the credulous Salvator 
speaks, in one of his letters, as being ‘ his neighbour, and an excellent gentleman.’ 


Voi. V. No. 25.— Museum. 
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“On the following day, as the Padre sat by the pillow of the suffering Rosa, he 
had the simplicity, in the garrulity of his heart, to repeat all these malicious insinua- 
tions and idle reports to the invalid :—* but,’ says Baldovini, ‘as I spoke, Rosa only 
shrugged his shoulders.’ 

“ Early on the morning of the 15th of March, that month so delightful in Rome, 
the affectionate and anxious confessor, who seems to have been always at his post, 
ascended the Monte della Trinitd, for the purpose of taking up his usual place at 
the bed’s head of the fast-declining Salvator, The young Agosto flew to meet 
him at the door, and, with a countenance radiant with joy, informed him of the 
good news, ‘that his * Signor Padre’ had given evident symptoms of recovery, in 
consequence of the bursting of an inward ulcer.’ 

“ Baldovini followed the sanguine boy to his father’s chamber. But, to all ap- 
pearance, Salvator was suffering great agony. ‘How goes it with thee, Rosa?’ 
asked Baldovini kindly, as he approached him. 

* * Bad, bad!’ was the emphatic reply. While writhing with pain, the sufferer, 
after a moment, added,—* To judge by what I now endure, the hand of death 
grasps me sharply.’ 

“In the restlessness of pain, he now threw himself on the edge of the bed, and 

laced his head on the bosom of Lucretia, who sat supporting and weeping over 
him. His afflicted sop and triend took their station at the other side of his couch, 
and stood watching the issue of these sudden and frightful spasms in mournful si- 
lence. At that moment a celebrated Roman physician, the Doctor Catanni, en- 
tered the apartment. Lie felt the pulse of Salvator, and perceived that he was 
fast sinking. He communicated his approaching dissolution to those most interest- 
ed in the melancholy intelligence, and it struck all present with unutterable grief. 
Baldovini, however, true to his sacred calling, even in the depth of his human af- 
fliction, instantly despatched the young Agosto to the neighbouring Convent della 
Trinita, for the holy Viaticum. While life was still fluttering at the heart of Sal- 
vator, the officiating priest of the day arrived, bearing with him the holy apparatus 
of the last mysterious ceremony of the Church. The shoulders of Salvator were 
laid bare, and anointed with the consecrated oil; some prayed fervently, others 
wept, and all even still hoped; but the taper which the doctor Catanni held to the 
lips of Salvator, while the Viaticum was administered, burned brightly and steadily ! 
Life’s last sigh had transpired, as Religion performed her last rite. 

* Between that luminous and soul-breathing form of genius and the clod of the 
valley, there was now no difference; and the ‘end and object’ of man’s brief ex- 
istence was now accomplished in him, who, while yet all young and ardent, had 
viewed the bitter perspective of humanity with a philosophic eye, and pronounced 
even on ‘he bosom of pleasure, 

“ Nasci pena—Vitia labor—Necesse mori.” 


“On the evening of the day of the 15th of March, 1673, the all that remained of 
the author of Regulus, of Catiline, and of the satires—of the gay Formica, the 
witty Coviello!—of the elegant composer, and the greatest painter of his time and 
country—of Salvator Rosa! was conveyed to the tomb, in the church of Santa Maria 
decli Angioli alle Terme, that magnificent temple ! unrivalled even at Rome in in- 
terest and grandeur, and which now stands as it stood when it formed the Pinaco- 
theca of the Thermz of Diocletian! There, accompanied by much funeral pomp, 
the body of Salvator lay in state: the head and face, according to the Italian cus- 
tom, exposed toview. All Rome poured into the vast circumference of the church 
to take a last view of the painter of the Roman people! the ‘Vostro Signor Sal- 
vatore’ of the Pantheon: and the popular feelings of regret and admiration were 
expressed with the usual bursts of audible emotion, in which Italian sensibility on 
such occasions loves to indulge. Some few there were, who gathered closely and 
in silence round the bier of the great master of the Neapolitan school: and who, 
weeping the loss of the man, forget for a moment even that genius which had al- 
ready secured its own meed of immortality. These were Carlo Rossi, Francesco 
Baldovini, and Paolo Oliva, of whom each returned from the grave of the friend 
he loved, to record the high endowments and powerful talents of the painter he 
admired, and the poet he revered. Baldovini retired to his cell, to write the ‘ Life 
of >aivator Rosa,’ and then to resign his own; Olivia, to his monastery, to compose 
the « pitaph which is still read on the tomb of his friend; and Carlo Rossi, to select 
from his gallery such works of his own beloved painter as might best adorn the 
walls of that chapel now exclusively consecrated to his memory.” 
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The work concludes with a view of the merits of Salvator asa 
painter, a poet, and musician ;— in all of which, except the first, his 
merits are much overrated. 

We have left ourselves no room for general remark; and indeed 
the character of Lady Morgan’s writings is already so well known, 
as to require no comment. In point of style and taste, we think 
the present work Jess objectionable than any of hers that have pre- 
ceded it, and regret that passages such as the following should oc- 
casionally deform its general spirit and eloquence. ‘* From such 
phenomena, (voleanic,) which, in their destructive sweep, and 
mystic reproductions, regard not human interests, man first bor- 
rowed his faith of fear,—his God of wrath,—the unremitting 
torture of ages, and fires of eternal punishment !—the purga- 
tory of our Church, and the hell of all!’’—And we leave it to 
Lady Morgan to decide, whether a lady does not lose in moral cha- 
racter, more than she gains in classical reputation, by lauding Boc- 
eacio, and quoting Petronius Arbiter! 


leone 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC, 


Warreniana ; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the 
Editor of a Quarterly Review. 12mo. 208 pp. 6s. 6d. Long- 
man & Co. 1824. 


Ir all the Zeviora which the press of our own day so rapidly fur- 
nishes, were conceived in as good-humoured a spirit @s that of the 
greater part of the volume now before us, even those who are ob- 
jects of such innocent and playful satire, might reasonably be con- 
demned as sour and severe, if they refused to join in the laugh, 
though it be raised some little at their own expense. The editor 
of the Quarterly Review (mazimus /ratrum), is perhaps the only 
person noticed to whom strict justice is not meted. We do not 
think that the character of his writing is at all happily caught, and 
we do think that the important support which this veteran chief of 
the Republic of literature, has now so long afforded to good morals, 
good order, and good taste, should have preserved him inviolate 
and unapproached by the shafts of ridicule. Perhaps, however, 
the contributors to Warreniana have in their own persons been 
treated with what they think too little consideration by the hand 
of the critic, and they take this opportunity of offering repayment 
in kind. 

Who hath not heard of Warren? Him at whose incarnation the 
Immortals themselves wished they could be permitted to discard 
their atiribute of nepodism (aSavare: de xarcwvras Feo: veredes yeyawrtes) 
in order that they might hope to glisten in eiicnemidal glory 
Him whose brilliant qualities every Briton must record while he 
has a leg to stand on. Him, without whose finishing polish ne 
foreigner, 

“Nuper in hane urbem pedibus qui venerit albis” 
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dare approach the confines of civilized society. Before whose efful- 
gence all lesser lights pale their ineffectual lustre; to whom Day is 
but as moonshine, Martin himself is all Betty. But we must pause; 
for if we venture to proceed in this strain with this volume before 
us, we cannot but feel that in some degree we are poaching upon 
another man’s Warren. The editor has had the singular good for- 
tune to collect a great body of Testimonia clarorum virorum in 
favour of the mighty manufacturer, whom he wishes to celebrate: 
and several of the most distinguished of our cotemporaries have 
lent their aid in saying or singing the praise of a person whose ac- 
quaintance, in spite of the Horatian precept, every one who has any 
regard for appearance will sedulously cultivate; although at the 
same time he may pronounce that above all others in all his works 
—hic niger est—blackest among the blacks. 

Mr. Gifford leads the way by an introduction, which is a parody 
on the memoir of his own life, prefixed to his translation of Juve- 
nal. Now we have always regarded that memoir as a model and 
exemplar of the most difficult and dangerous species of writing, 
Auto-Biography. It is executed with truth, with feeling, and with 
modesty; it details events which, to a highly-toned and nicely-ad- 
justed mind, cannot but be sources of the most honourable pride; 
and which ought to have been sacred from all venom but that with 
which it is a merit to be bespattered,—the froth and slime of the 
Hunts, and their coadjutors. We should gladly therefore dismiss 
this introduction and its adjuncts, from the little volume which we 
are reviewing; they are the only parts which diminish our pleasure 
in its perusal, and which leave any impression upon our minds that 
the bright polish of its wit has been at all dimmed by an infusion 
of gall. 

Mr. Washington Irvine comes next in order. His essay is quite 
ad vivum. Messrs. Wordsworth and Hogg, in the ‘‘ Old Cumber- 
land Pedlar,”’ and ‘ Warren in Fairy Land,” are equally redolent 
of themselves. But for perfect identity, we must refer to the 
Cockney school. 


“ 4 Nursery Ode.—By L. H. 


“NM. B.—The following Nursery Ode was originally written for private circulation, 
and transmitted, together with an ounce of crisp gingerbread-nuts, to my little ac- 
guaintance, John Warren, junior, by way of a birth-day present. As, however, 
the editor of this volume, to whom it was shown by the father, imagined that it might 
be serviceable in promoting the interests of his work, it is here numbered among 
the collection. 

* Ah, little ranting Johnny! Their garters with crisp posies 

For ever blythe and bonny, Of daffodils and roses. 

And singing heigho, nonny! Johnny, Johnny, Johnny! 


Come, you rogue, to me now, Fie! oh fie upon ye! 

And sit upon my knee now, Thus to teaze your nunkey, 
While in thought we rove You good-for-nothing men a 
Through clipsome Lisson Grove, Thus to pull and swale 

Where the blackbird singeth His perriwig and tail, 

And the daisy springeth, And throw, with cunning glee, 
And the Naiads tie, Tobacco in his tea. 


All underneath the sky, 




















There—but words are vain, John— 
There you go again, John ; 
Now perked up in a corner, 
Like jaunty Jacky Horner ; 
Now clambering up the chimney 
With springy step and slim knee, 
Till, open-mouthed, you whip down 
An ounce of soot: then slip down, 
And run to daddy, crying— 
* Odzooks, papa, I’m dying :’ 
Or else, with glib intention, 
You puzzle your invention 
To joke us; first you weep, John, 
And snore as if asleep, John ; 
Then up you jump and cry out— 
‘oO , I’ve poked my eye out!’ 
When lo! directly after, 
You turn us into laughter. 

“ Well, poppet, though you bore us 
With one eternal chorus ; 
Of harum scarum divo, 
Tag rag and genitivo ; 
And though, you tricksy wizard, 
You daily stuff your gizzard 
With sugar-plums of full size, 
And lollipops and bull’s-eyes, 
The Muse, through me, shall shed, now, 
Her blessings on your head, now. 

* May your hours of childhvod, 
Like roses in a wild wood, 
Shed native sweets around you, 
Till sunny thoughts surround you; 
And when by twilight still 
You roam o’er Primrose-Hill, 
Or when, by midnight dark, 
You cross the Regent’s Park, 
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May Pan, with eye so brightsome, 

And cock-up nose so lightsome, 

Tell you tales of tree-gods, 

Of river and of sea-gods ; 

As how from lover’s lay 

Daphne stole away ; 

How by Tempé’s fountain 

She ran, and Pindus’ mountain, 

While chestnut, vine, and hop-leat 

Rung aloud with ‘Stop thief!’ 

And, to love a martyr, 

Apollo followed arter ; 

Or how that Colchian witch, 

In Jason’s friendship rich, 

Her father dared to whip in 

A monstrous earthen pipkin, 

To boil him up with lamb 

And caper-sauce and ham, 

And then, as I’m a sinner, 

To dish him up for dinner! 
“Your father, too, my own John, 

We'll not let him alone, John, 

But, with prophetic glee, 

Declare how time will be 

When nations shall prociaim 

The triumphs of his fame, 

And story pile on story 

In honour of his glory. 

So now good night, ny Johnny; 

Put your night-cap on ye; 

And mind, you lite jewel, 

Mind you drink your gruel, 

Or else, despite your tears, John, 


Papa will box your ears, John.” P, 34, 


We are not sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Charles Mills’s His- 
tory of the Crusades, nor with Mr. C. H. Townshend’s Cambridge 
Prize Poem, to pronounce upon their respective likenesses. If 
there be resemblance, the first writes very inflated prose, the last 
very smooth-flowing verse. The Laureate’s Carmen Triumphale 


is eminently characteristic. 


* Pontiff of modern art! whose name is as noted as mine is, 


Noted for talent and skill, and the cardinal 


virtues of manhood, 


Receive this tribute of praise from one whose applause is an honour. 

Iam he who sang of Roderick, the last of the Goths, and 

Gothic enough it was, I’m told, in metre and meaning; 

Thalaba too was mine, that wild and wonderous effusion, 

Madoc and Joan of Arc, and the splendid Curse of Kehama; 

If I then, the author of these and other miraculous volumes, 

And a laurell’d bard to boot, laud thee, oh my W arren, in epic 

Verse, both peasant and peer will echo thy name o’er the West end, 

And thus shall it be with the man whom S—~y delighteth to honour.” P. 48. 


Barry Cornwall and Blackwood’s 


Magazine, we must dismiss 


unnoticed. The originals are too interminable in themselves to 


permit us to attend to their yocose# imagines. 


Two stanzas are all, 


indeed, that we can afford even to Lord Byron;—we believe that 


they miscarried on their way to the office of The Libera/, before 
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its demise; or else that they have been swept out of it, with other 
offal, since that lamented occurrence. At all events, they are 
deeply imbued with the genuine spirit of the Dog and Tub Philo- 
sophy of the snarling and Sardonic peer, from whom they profess 
to emanate. After rejoicing that 





“Such is man (each pure affection shammed,) 
Mean, heartless, lawless, dull, detestable, and damned,” 


fe proceeds in a strain equally consoling and benevolent. 


“ And thus the world is rife alone with fools, 

Who clank in chains while fashion holds the noose ; 

Court, camp, and church,—what are they but the tools 

Of sin, shame, slang, buffoonery, and abuse ? 

Momus with man has made a lasting truce. 

. nd hence our patriots puff,—our warriors bray,— 

i ence critics flood us with a muddy sluice 

0: maudlin prose,—hence cant holds sovereign sway, 
And sinless saints are spurn’d, while sainted sinners pray 


“Our life is one fierce fever—death the leech 
Who lulls each throb ;—the has been and to be ;— 
The sole divine whose welcome aid can teach 
The mysteries of a dread futurity.— 
Come when he may, his advent will to me 
Be spring and sunshine, for my soul is dark, 
And o’er the billows of life’s shoreless sea, 
A sea uncheer’d by hope’s celestial ark, 
Cradled in storms and winds, floats lone my little bark.” P. 89. 


Coleridge’s ** Psychological Curiosity,” is a codicil to Cristabel 
s y s y 


“Ten minutes to ten by Saint Dunstan’s clock, 
And the owl has awakened the crowing cock; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
If he crows at this rate in so thrilling a note, 
Jesu Maria! he’ll catch a sore throat. 


* Warren the manufacturer rich 
Hath a spectral mastiff bitch ; 
To Saint Dunstan’s clock, tho’ silent enow, 
She barketh her chorus of bow wow, wow: 
Bow for the quarters, and wow for the hour; 
Nought cares she for the sun or the shower ; 
But when, like a ghost all arrayed in its shroud, 
The wheels of the thunder are muffled in cloud, 
When the moon, sole chandelier of night, 
Bathes the blessed earth in light, 
As wizard to wizard, or witch to witch, 
Howleth to Heaven this mastiff bitch.” P. 96. 


Warren, in a dream, is carried off by a nightmare to Tartarus, 
where he disputes with “ the king of the cock-tailed ineubi,” on 
the comparative sableness of the waters of Styx and his own black- 
ing; and in defence of the superiority of the mere mortal compo- 
sition, he accepts a challenge to box with Abaddon the champion 
of the Pandemoniacal pugilists; in the description of which Pierce 


Egan may hide his diminished head. 
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“ The Fight. 

“Both men on peeling showed nerve and bone, 
And weighed on an average fourteen stone ; 
Dofied their silk fogie, for battle agog, 
Yellowman, castor and white upper tog ; 

Then sparred for a second their ardour to cool, 
And rushed at each other like bull to bull. 


“ ROUNDS. 


“1, Was a smasher, for Brummagem Bob* 
Let fly a topper on Beelzebub’s nod ; 
Then followed him over the ring with ease, 
And doubled him up by a blow inthe squeeze. 
“2. Satan was cautious in making play, 
But stuck to his sparring and pummelled away ; 
Till the ogles of Warren looked queer in their hue, 
(Here, bets upon Beelzebub; three to two.) 
“3. Fibbings, and facers, and toppers abound, 
But Satan, it seems, hath the worst of the round. 
“4, Satan was floored by a /unge in the hip, 
And the blood from his peepers went drip, drip, drip, 
Like fat from a goose in the dripping pan, 
Or ale from the brim of a flowing can; 
His box of dominos chattered aloud, 
(Here, ‘Go it, Nick ’ from an imp in the crowd,) 
And he dropped with a Lancashire purr on his back, 
While Bob with a clincher fell over him, whack. 
“5, Both men piping came up to the scratch, 
But Bob for Abaddon was more than a match : 
He tapped his claret, his mug he rent, 
And made him so groggy with punishment, 
That he gladly gave in at the close of the round, 
And Warren in triumph was led from the ground.” P, 104. 


Walter Scott—Tommy Moore—and the song by the Editors oi 
fohn Bull are all excellent in their way. The reminiscences of 
1823, from the New Monthly Magazine are amusing, and proba- 
bly are like that which they profess to imitate; but we hasten to 
the debate in the House of Commons by the repoiter of The 
Times; Mr. Hume rises to propose a reduction in the use of War- 
ren’s blacking in the army. 


“J shall begin by enumerating the sum total of the whole of what is technically 
termed the Horse Guards. On examination it will be found, I believe, that the 
regiments properly so called, are four, and if we allow each regiment, on a hasty 
calculation, to be 800 strong, (to say nothing of the band,) and multiply this 800 by 
four, we shall have a clean product of no less than 3209 men, all of whom are in 
the constant habit of using Warren’s blacking. This, Sir, to say the least of it, and 
provided that only shoes were the articles polished, would be an intolerable ex 
pense ; but what shall we say when told, that the ministry, as if in mockery of re- 
form, (hear, hear, from Sir F. B t,) compel the four regiments to wear jack 
boots. Now the motion I have the honour to make, regards these very articles, 
and proposes that they be henceforth cleaned but twice a week, on a presumption 
that the country would be materially benefited by the alteration. This presump- 
tion is much strengthened by the following statements, by which it appears that 
5200 pairs of jack boots are at present daily polished, and that the consequent ex- 
penses (allowing one pot of blacking, price sixpence, to be used between three 
pairs,) are 97332. 6s. 8d. per annum. But if we restrict this extravagance to twice 
a week, the expenditure would then be 2771/. 12s. whereby there would be an an 











* “It is currently reported at Carlton House, and the higher circles of fashion. 
that Robert Warren, Esq. is a native of Birmingham, ‘On this hint I spake.’ ” 
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nual saving of 6961/. 14s. 8d. Again, on a supposition that the jack boots are 
abridged to Wellingtons, and these Wellingtons cleaned in like manner but twice 
a week, to wit, on Fridays and Sundays, the expenses would then be 923/. 17s. 8d., 
making on the whole areduction of 88097, 9s. per annum. I must not, however, for- 
get to mention, that in this statement there is an odd sixpence over, which, after 
every necessary retrenchment has been made, may be fairly divided between the 
Chancellor and Lord Liverpool.” P. 121, 


The Resolutions are as follows: 


“1. That it seems, by returns to this house, that the expenses attending the use 
of Warren’s blacking in four regiments alone, are 9733/. 6s. 8d. per annum, and that 
a great part of this expense is occasioned by the jack boots of the Horse Guards. 

“2. That from the size of these jack boots, the time of the Horse Guards must 
be necessarily employed in cleaning them, whereby a spirit of vanity is encouraged, 
to the neglect of good order and discipline. 

“3. That an humble address be presented to his majesty, imploring him to 
order an inquiry to be made into the estimates of Warren’s blacking, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how far they are influenced by these jack boots. 

“4. That his majesty will graciously command these jack boots to be abridged 
into Wellingtons, to be worn only on field days, and to be cleaned only twice a 
week. 

“5. That by and through the advice of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and his 
own faithful Commons, his majesty will propose a premium to any who will under- 
take to clean these jack boots by steam. 

“6. That the house considers all these resolutions essential to the dignity of the 
crown, and the glory and happiness of the people.” P. 125. 


Mr. Brougham seconds the motion. He begins by commenting 
on the unprecedented and atrocious profligacy of the times, which 
he declares was unequalled even in the days of Nero. He is 
aware that in appealing to the common sense of the House he di- 
rects himself to an alarming minority; nevertheless he holds it as 
a paramount duty to speak the indignant language of a prostituted, 
insulted, and inconceivably impoverished nation. He then, after 
characterizing the Guards as the Pretorian bands, and as the most 
accomplished troop of brigands which ever yet disturbed the pa- 
tience of an insulted nation, proceeds to the personal question as 
affecting Warren himself. 


“ Every manufacturer, be he who or what he may, merits equally the encourage- 
ment of Parliament; but why sacrifice hundreds to the interest of one individual ? 
Did the heuse, let me ask, ever see the individual for whose gains it is thus shame- 
fully solicitous? If they did, they will not easily forget him, for a more horrible 
and hoary wretch exists not on the face of the earth. The never-to-be-forgotten 
expression of that eye—that nose—that mouth,—the muddy channels of those 
cheeks,—channels to which Fleet ditch were a river of paradise, and a horse-pond 
a fountain of the Nile,—all—all betoken the pander to public prodigality. Yet 
this is the man—this the Eblis,—this the Juggernaut of commerce, under whose 
overwhelming influence its very life-blood must be crushed out. Oh! let it not 
be said that the corrupt partialities which taint our political constitution could, 
even in this humble instance so effectually blight its character as to sink it in eter- 
nal condemnation at the tribunal of after ages. (The awful solemnity of this ad- 
dress drew thunders of applause from all parts of the house.) 

“ But despite the opposition of government,—opposed as it is from some curious 
obliquity of principle, that is to say, if extravagance can be called principle, to 
every motion that savours of reform—despite, I say, this mos brazen faced oppo- 
sition, | am not without hopes that one at least of my hon. friend’s resolutions may 
succeed, In the highest quarter, whence all gentility derives its origin, an amia- 
ble predilection has lately been evinced in favour of tight shoes. This predilec- 
tion, influenced no doubt by motives of patriotic economy, is evidently intended 
for imitation, and I move, in consequeace, that our soldiery be compelled to follow 
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the discreet example, with an assurance to the house—if the house yet feel an in- 
terest in the prosperity of the kingdom—that at the end of the year there will be 
a truly astonishing reduction. I do not address myself to Lord Liverpool on the 
subject, because I consider him a staunch member of the opposition; and still less 
do [ apply to the honourable secretary for foreign affairs, when I reflect that in 
every—even the most trifling instance of his diplomacy,—he has exhibited more 
monstrous specimens of incredible truckling than the whole history of Parliamen- 
tary tergiversation—fruitful as it is in such obliquities—can parallel), 

“Mr, C g.—That’s a lie. 

“(Here the confusion and cries of ‘order, order,’ became general; Mr. B m 
rose to depart, and the whole business seemed likely to have an hostile termination. 
Anxious, however, to restore harmony, the member for Corfe Castie modestly proposed, 
that the disputants should cool themselves by perusing each two chapters of his * Con- 
stitutional History of Rome.’ A punishment so heavily disproportioued to the offence 
alarmed the compassionate judges of the whole house; and Sir J, M- A, in tones of 
the kindest sympathy, was heard to whisper something about the Criminal Code and 
the Law of Nations. Aun awful pause ensued, during which Mr. W: e slipped be- 
hind Mr. B m, and thrust into his hand the ‘ Whole Duty of Man,’ while Mr. 
B—ti—h presented Mr. C -¢ with * Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted’ Order 
being at length restored by an indirect apology from Mr. C. gg, and a few words 
respecting the rules of the house, melodiously expounded by Mr. W- n, and enforced 
with equal beauty of intonation by his brother, Sir W. W. W—n, Mr. B m 
thus proceeded.” P. 129. 





























Mr. Canning’s speech, which follows, is in all respects inferior. 
[n wit it soars no higher than a few mediocre puns, and in the 
more elaborate passages it stops short at bombast. Perhaps no 
greater proof can be offered of the high standard of the Right Hon. 
Secretary’s eloquence, than the defiance with which it appears to 
withstand those attempts at parody which succeeds so well when 
applied to others. 

We have exceeded the limits which we intended to assign to 
our notice of this amusing volume. If it be really written (and 
public opinion so attributes it) by the authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, we are glad to see them once again in their masquerading 
habits. We do not mean any disrespect, and we trust they will 
so understand us, when We observe, that as far as the press is con- 
cerned, we like them better in any character than in their own. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS, 


Joun Stewart, Lord of Lorne, when far advanced in life, was 
a widower, and had three daughters, but no lawful son. By a wo- 
man above the common rank, named Maclaurin, he had an illegiti- 
mate son, whose name was Dugald. He was a young man of great 
promise, and had particularly distinguished himself on a recent oc- 
casion. 

The sons of the chief of Macdougall, by the sister.of Lord Lorne, 
were very desirous of marrying their cousins, the co-heiresses of 
Lorne, and were assiduous in their attention to their uncle, who 
resided in the castle of Dunstaffnage, once inhabited by the kings 
of Caledonia, and still one of the royal palaces of Scotland. They 
Vou. V. No. 25.—Museum. K 
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had passed the night at Dunstaffnage, and departed early next 
morning. But they had not gone far on their way, when they ob- 
served a number of boats approaching from the east, crowded with 
people, with pipes playing, and bearing flags. They found that 
these boats contained Dugald and his mother; and they soon dis- 
covered that old Lord Lorne had resolved to marry the mother of 
Dugald, and that they were now coming to celebrate the marriage. 
According to the Scotch law, this marriage would have made Du- 
ald legitimate, and capable of inheriting the ample territories of 
| fan This event would have utterly disappointed the matrimo- 
nial schemes of the two nephews, and they instantly formed a 
dreadful resolution to prevent it. They returned, and asked admit- 
tance into the castle ; but the door-keeper remarking a very fierce 
expression in their countenances, first consulted his master, who 
was displeased at his hesitating to admit his nephews. The door- 
keeper reluctantly réceived them; they forced their way into Lord 
Lorne’s apartment, and instantly put him to death, to prevent the 
intended marriage. The brothers were however disappointed in 
their expectations,—the heiresses escaped from Dunstaffnage by 
night, and carried away the charters of the estate. They took re- 
fuge with the Earl of Argyle, who soon married the eldest daugh- 
ter; the second was married to Campbell, of Glenurchy, ancestor 
of the Earl of Braedalbane; and the third to Campbell, of Ottar. 
This murder was committed towards the end of the 15th centu- 
ry. The rock where the two Macdougalls stood when they disco- 
vered the approach of Dugald and his mother, and where they re- 
solved to return and assassinate their uncle, is still well known. It 
is called in Gaelic by a name which, translated, means The Rock 
of the Wicked Resolution. 


BALLANTYNE’'S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


[We place in this number of the Museum, Blackwood’s Review, omitting all the 
specimens—as we intend to print in future numbers the whole of Sir Walter Scott’s 
prefaces. “ The lives of the novelists have never,” says the critic, “ been told so 
nervously, or with the interfusion of so many sagacious and profound oditer dicta, 
illustrative of human nature in general.””} 

Ir would be absurd to enumerate the many powerful reasons 
which men who have openly, avowedly, and undeniably attained 
to the first rank as makers of books, may have for being unwilling 
to put themselves forward as critics of the books, written by their 
contemporaries. Good feeling must, in almost all cases, strongly 
sway the mind of undisputed greatness against this. These men 
cannot but feel what a very serious thing their censure would be 
upon the fortunes of others—and they never give it. But for this 
very reason, the praise which they have less scruple sometimes in 
bestowing, comes really to be, in the eyes of the public, of no sort 
of importance. He who speaks well of every body, cannot expect 
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his good word to be very precious; and it is pretty much the same 
of him who speaks ill of nobody. 

Accordingly, with the single exception of Christopher North, 
who is a standing exception to all rules, none of our established 
first rates in these days have been, to any considerable extent, re- 
viewers. Wordsworth’s extravagant pride would have kept him 
quite aloof from such things, even if he had not also been one of 
the most truly benevolent spirits in the world. Mr. Southey’s 
vanity has probably come to the aid of his good nature in the same 
way. He who writes (on dit) nearly a fourth part of the whole 
Quarterly Review, has never, that we know of, written one article 
on a work of living genius. Lord Byron has acted otherwise, to 
be sure; but then his quizzes (and by the way we cannot think 
them ili-natured ones) are seen at once to be mere quizzes. No- 
body puts a moment’s faith in what he says in that sort. Nobody 
believes that Lord Byron really despises Wordsworth’s poetry. 
We perceive that he is merely amusing himself; and when any 
body talkes seriously of his jokes, either in prose or in verse, about 
his contemporaries, the public may depend upon it, ’tis nothing but 
cant. 

Sir Walter Scott is another example of the same forbearance. 
When the Edinburgh Review was a very young book, he wrote 
playful things in it about Colonel Thornton’s Tour, Cookery books, 
and so forth; and when the Quarterly Review was new, he confer- 
red on it also some favours of that kind. The only articles of any 
importance in the Quarterly that are supposed to be his, are all an- 
tiquarian and historical. The review of the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold, we cannot look upon as any thing but an effusion of perso- 
nal kindness, suggested by the popular outery that prevailed against 
Lord Byron about the time when this article was published. It is 
no criticism on the genius of Byron. Nor do we know of any 
other things of his that could even be suspected for exceptions. 
He is said to be the’author of several articles on Maturin’s works, 
that have appeared in different periodicals; but whether this be so 
or not, it is sufficiently evident that the said articles have been com- 
posed entirely in the spirit of personal benevolence. 

Mr. Campbell, editor though he be, appears to keep out of this 
walk almost as much as any of the greater people we have been 
naming. Indeed, he is too much afraid of himself to do otherwise. 
The critiques on new works that occasionally creep into his pages, 
are pieces of doltish, mawkish, solemn Cockneyism, and would be 
considered as out of all sight of contempt, but for their near neigh- 
bourhood to the ineffable lucubrations of Mr. Dominie Small-text. 

But to come back from the smallest of God’s creatures to the 
other extreme of creation.—The public, no doubt, makes a great 
gain of peace, and quiet, and decorum, by reason of the non-criti- 
eal propensities of the stars: and yet it is equally certain, that we 
lose a great deal of instruction, which, if men of that class did 
write reviews of their contemporaries, we could run no risk of 
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missing. Their own works, to be sure, must be considered as spe- 
cimens of what they conceive to be good; but it would be pleasant 
to have some positive hints also of what such men look upon as 
positively bad. Who would not like to hear the author of Waver- 
ley’s, or Miss Edgeworth’s, real and candid opinion of a new no- 
vel? Who would not like to hear Mr. Wordsworth, or Lord 
Byron, tell us sincerely and calmly across the fire, what he thinks 
of anew poem? Would not these criticisms, if we could really 
get at them, be listened to by the public, and above all, by the au- 
thors of the works criticised, somewhat differently from the clever- 
est diatribes of the cleverest men, that could not themselves write 
one page either of a good novel or a good poem? Grant that peo- 
ple of this last class may be able to arrange their notions in a better 
form of criticism—to expound things with an air of superior wis- 
dom—to enunciate both more loudly and more lengthily—still we 
know, that whatever may or may not be the case with “ Mr. Editor 
this,” or “ Mr. Editor ¢that,”’ the true theory of composition must 
be somewhere or other within the breasts of those who have com- 
posed masterpieces—and one glimpse of the fire of Heaven from 
them, would be, and would be reckoned, worth all the flambeaux 
that ever glared in the paws of the muses’ lackeys. 

But, as the Bailie hath it, “‘ there is balm in Gilead:’’ If we can- 
not hear their free sentiments of their contemporaries, we may 
sometimes hear their free sentiments about their predecessors; and 
from these—even these—their contemporaries, if they are worth 
the teaching, will undoubtedly be taught not a little. Campbell’s 
Essays on the English Poets were, in this view, delightful and 
most instructive things. Mr. Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare 
were still better; would to heaven he would print them! Southey 
should edit Spenser, and Wordsworth Milton; and Theodore 
Hooke should resume, without delay, his old project about Foote. 

In the mean time, the world does not seem to be aware of the 
fact, that Sir Walter Scott has actually been Writing a series of Es- 
says on the Lives and Writings of the British novelists. 

Has the reader seen or even heard of such a book as “ Ballan- 
tyne’s Novelist’s Library?””—We venture to say that he has not 

And yet here are these eight or nine splendid volumes, the ac- 
cumulation of four or five years’ labour. Surely we cannot do a 
better thing than call general attention to them. 

The general character of the work may be sketched in one sen- 
tence. It presents us with the classical novels of the English 
tongue printed exquisitely and beautifully on a small but readable 
type; and in volumes large, but not unwieldly,—and astonishingly 
cheap; and to each set of works, we have prefixed a copious Essay, 
by the first author of our time, written in a manner altogether wor- 
» thy of his genius, taste, and knowledge ;—is not this a pretty tole- 
rable bill of fare?—and is it not odd enough that it should have 

been so long left unnoticed by our professional critics? We rather 
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think so: and we rather think we could guess the reason too: but 
no matter. 

In regard to the selection of some of the novels for this work, 
we may venture to say a word or two; the more freely because 
we have not been led to believe, that the distinguished author of 
the Preliminary Essays to the several volumes is at all responsible 
for this part of the concern. We confess that we suspect the pub- 
lishers are extending their books beyond the just limits; and we 
are quite sure that they have neglected even the semblance of ar- 
rangement. We should have recommended the placing of Field- 
ing, Smollett, Sterne, in a class by themselves; then Richardson 
—for in spite of his bulk, he must be taken into any such collee- 
tion; than such authors as Clara Reeve, Horace Walpole, &c.; 
and finally, the des¢ translations we have of the des¢ foreign ro- 
mances in a series of volumes by themselves. This, we apprehend, 
would have rendered the work more valuable as a standard library 
book; and we also think the author of the Introductory Essays 
would have written to more purpose sometimes, had he been 
guided by something of a critical arrangement. As it is, we can- 
not deny that in general the novels” inserted ought to have been 
inserted. The deficiencies now observable may yet, and in all pro- 
bability will, be supplied in succeeding volumes; and the Disser- 
tations, if not arranged in a very logical sequence, have certainly 
all the merits compatible with the existence of this undisputable 
blemish. 

We have been rather surprised to find, that more labour has 
been bestowed on CArysa/ than on any other novel in the series 
as it at present stands. Sir Walter Scott has, no doubt, illustrated 
the obscure historical allusions in this work with great felicity; 
but really we cannot help thinking, that sueh a work was unde- 
serving of giving so much trouble to such hands. It is one of the 
books, the merits of which we freely confess ourselves unable to 
observe. It appears to us to be a most coarse and vulgar satire, 
alike destitute of delicacy and unredeemed by imagination. And 
this, too, is printed forsooth immediately after the Devil on Two 
Sticks, the most brilliant and graceful satire certainly that exists 
in this world—the most abounding in all those qualities, of the 
total want of which the clumsy copy of Mr. Charles Johnson seems 
to us to be a most successful specimen. We confess we think the 
classical novelists of England have no great reason to approve of 
this companionship. He is nothing but a coarse caricature of Dr. 
Moore, who, again—under favour be it spoken—is nothing but 
a very coarse caricature of Smollet. 

Sir Walter’s Essay on Richardson is an exceedingly pleasant 
specimen of his way of writing biography. The criticism contained 
in it is, as it seems to us, just; though, like most of Sir Walter’s, 


* Smollet’s bad version of Don Quixote is an exception. Moteux’s is the trans 
lation of Quixote; and, by thé way, why have we not Rabelais? We trust that 
masterpiece of all translations is yet to appear. 
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leaning too much to the side of leniency. Who reads Richardson? 
—That is a question which, we apprehend, it is more easy to ask 
than to answer.—The merit—the perfection, we may say, of a few 
particular conceptions, and of some scenes in these immense vo- 
lumes, is undeniable; but how few, now-a-days, will wade, or 
ought to wade, through such a heap of lumber as Clarissa Harlowe, 
merely that they may be able to understand the sublime catastro- 
phe; or to endure the interminable prosing of the Cedar Parlour in 
Grandison, for the sake of Clementina’s Shakspearian madness. 
As to Pamela, we confess it appears to us to be not only the most 
unnatural of all English romances of our acquaintance, but also to 
be a very singular production indeed, to have come from the pen 
of the saintly Samuel, and to have found favour with the ladies of 
England within the time of our own grandmothers. Sir Walter 
Scott, we suspect, thinks much as we do about all these matters; 
although those who turn to his pages will find he has not ventured 
on much more than a Aint of his real opinion. 

Sir Walter’s critical remarks on Richardson, as compared with 
his great rival and contemporary, Fielding, (whom, by the way, 
he hated and abused on all occasions with an unholy rancour,) and 
those on the epistolary form of novel-writing in general, are ex- 
cellent. * * * 

“Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett may be said to resemble that of Ru- 
bens. His picturesare often deficient in grace; sometimes coarse, and even vul- 
gar in conception; deficient too in keeping, and in the due subordination of parts 
to each other; and intimating too much carelessness on the part of the artist. 
But these faults are redeemed by such richness and brilliancy of colours; such a 
profusion of imagination—now bodying forth the — and terrible—now the na- 
tural, the easy, and the ludicrous; there is so much of life, action, and bustle, in 
every group he has painted; so much force and individuality of character, that we 
readily grant to Smollet an equal rank with his great rival Fielding, while we place 
both far above any of their successors in the same line of fictitious composition.” 


‘Far above any other successor!’’—No, not quite so neither. 
But indeed we apprehend it will strike every reader as a little re- 
markable, that throughout the whole of this series of Critical Es- 
says on the older classes of the English romance, no allusion what- 
ever is made to the author of Waverley; that author who alone, and 
within the space of ten short years, has produced a set of novels al- 
most as bulky as the whole of this Novelist’s Library contains, and 
exhibiting beauties singly equal to the best of what this record does 
exhibit, in the blaze of their connexion sufficient to dim even the 
brightest name in that bright roll. Grant that this nameless author 
has no® produced any one novel so perfect in its shape, plot, and ar- 
rangement, as Tom Jones: grant this, and say what is it that any one 
of his predecessors has done which he has not equalled. Is not Bai- 
lie Jarvie equal to Parson Adams?—Is not Dalgetty equal to Bow- 
ling?—Is not the Bride of Lammermoor, or the Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian, equal to the pathos of the tragedy of Clementina?—Is not the 
Antiquary equal to Lacle Toby?—Is not Meg Dods, in her single 
self, equal to all the innkeepers, from Don Quixote down to Field- 
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ing inclusive?—And then what a world of beauties of another class 
altogether!—the high romantic chivalries—the dark superstition 
—the witchcraft by which the dead are reanimated—the grace, the 
grandeur, the magnificence of the prose—that is all that poetry 
ever was, or ever can be. We leave to Mr. Adolphus the fit con- 
sideration of this extraordinary si/ence on the part of the author of 
these admirable Essays. *~ * * 

And now, when, in addition to these specimens, we mention, 
that each of the Essays extends to from forty and fifty very large 
and closely printed pages, and that of ten or twelve authors already 
embodied in this work, we have alluded as yet to no more than 
three or four, we apprehend we have done enough to call the at- 
tention of all those who are capable of judging, what books are, 
and what books ought to be, to “ Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Li- 
brary.” 

May it be conducted with equal skill to its conclusion. The 
life of Voltaire by Sir Walter Scott is yet to come, and that, cer- 
tainly, will be a present of no ordinary interest.- Goethe also yet 
is before us, and Schiller, and Rousseau,x—and Marmontel and 
Prevost among the foreigners,—and Radcliffe (at least) among our 
selves. 

In case Sir Walter Scott does not interfere in these details, we 
beg to caution the publishers, that they must be particularly on their 
guard about the selection of a translation of Werler: indeed, we 
are not aware that any version worthy of a place here does as yet 
exist in our language. The same observation must be made as to 
** The Ghost Seer;’’ and we suspect our old favourite, Manon Les- 
caut, may be in the same situation. The English doings of these 
and many other foreign romances with which our boyhood was ac- 
quainted, were all quite execrable; but these may be better. At 
all events, it is worth Mr. Ballantyne’s while not to go to work 
rashly. 

There are a good many more hints we would fain give the pub- 
lisher, if he would favour us with his private ear—but, in the mean- 
time, and for the public, enough. 

We have, we must own, a sort of affection for this work, inde- 
pendently of all its intrinsic merits. The proof-sheets of its first vo- 
lume were lying scattered about our late dear John Ballantyne’s 
bed when we called on him, the day preceding his untimely and 
lamented death. The work is still carried on, as we understand, 
for the behoof of his family. A very great man once pronounced 
his eulogy in our hearing, in a very few words.—* Alas! poor 
Yorick!—It seems as if there would never be so much sun-light 


again.”” 











LAMENT FOR INEZ. 


Ox thou! who in my happier days 
Wert all to me that earth could hold, 
And dearer to my youthful gaze 
Than tongue can tell, or words have 
told, 
Now, far from me, unmark’d and cold, 
Thine ashes rest—thy relics lie ; 
And mouldering in earth’s common 
mould 
The frame that seem’d too fair to dic! 


The stranger treads my haunts at morn, 
And stops to scan upon the tree 
Letters by Time’s rude finger worn, 
That bore the earthly name of thee. 
To him ’tis all unknown; and he 
Strays on amid the woodland scene ; 
And thou, to all alive but me, 
Art now as thou hadst never been. 


Ah! little didst thou think, when I 
With thee have roam’d at eventide, 

Mark’d setting sun, and purpling sky, 
And saunter’d by the river’s side, 

And gazed on thee—my destined bride— 
How soon thou should’st from hence 


epart, : 
And leave me here without a guide,— 
With ruin’d hopes, and broken heart. 


Oh, Inez! Inez! I have seen, 
Above this spot where thou art laid, 
Wild flowers and weeds all rankly green, 
As if in mockery wild display’d! 
In sombre twilight’s purple shade, 
My steps have to thy grave sojourn’d; 
And as I mused o’er hopes decay’d, 
Mine eyes have stream’d, my heart 
hath burn’d. 


I thought of days for ever fled— 
When thou wert being’s Morning- 
Star 
I thought of feelings nourished 
In secret, mid the world’s loud jar! 
I thought, how, from the crowd afar, 
I loved to stray, and for thee sigh ; 
Nor deem’d, when winds and waves a 
bar 
Between us placed, that thou should’st 
die. 


I saw thee not in thy distress, 
Nor even knew that pale disease 
Was preying on that loveliness, 
Whose smiles all earthly ills could 


ease 
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But, when afar upon the seas, 
I cali’d thy magic form to mind, 

i little dreamt that charms like these 
Were to Death’s icy arms resign’d. 





Now years have pass’d—and years ma} 
pass— 
Earth not a fear nor charm can have, 
Ah! no—I could not view the grass, 
That revels rustling o’er thy grave! 
My day is one long ruffled wave ; 
The night is not a lake of rest; 
I dream, and nought is with me, save 
A troubled scene—Despair my guest ' 


Or if, mayhap, my slumbering hour 
Should paint thee to mine arms re- 


stored, 
Then, then, the bliss-fraught dream has 
power 


A moment’s rapture to afford; 
Mirth cheers the heart, and crowns the 
board ; 
My bosom’s burden finds relief; 
I breathe thy name—but at that word 
I wake to darkness, and to grief! 


Well—be it so—I would not lose 
The thoughts tothee that madly cleave, 
For all the vacant mirth of those, 
Who, heartless, think it wrong to 
grieve; 
No—nought on earth can now retrieve 
The loss my soul hath felt in thee; 
Such hours of foolish joy would leave 
More darkness in my misery! 


Inez, to me the light of life 
Wert thou, when youth’s fond pulse 
beat high, 
And free from care, and free from strife, 
Day follow’d day without a sigh; 
All that could bless a mortal eye, 
All that could charm th’ immortal 
mind; 
And wean from frail variety, 
Were in thy form and soul combin’d. 


Though angel now, thou yet may’st deign 
To bend thy radiant look on me, 
And view the breast where thou did’st 


reign, 
Still pining in its love for thee; 
Then, let me bend to Heaven’s decree, 
Support this drooping soul of mine ; 
And, since to thine it may not flee, 
Oh! teach me humbly to resign ! 
[ Blackwood’s Edinb. Magazine, 
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EROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


MATTHEWS IN AMERICA, 
Dear N. 

Martrtuews has taken his plaee at the Lyceum for the summer, 
and is showing up the Yankees, according to promise: I went to 
hear him on the first night, but was rather disappointed. Not but 
that his entertainment is pleasant upon the whole. Indeed, he is 
such a real superlative fellow in his way—what he does is so in- 
comparably above all the juggling of the second-rate mimics, who, 
in imitating others, are, in fact, only imitating him—his faculty is 
so decidedly that of (out of words assigned) creating character, in- 
stead of merely aping the tones, or gestures, or countenances, of 
individuals—his changes of person are so complete, his transitions 
so rapid, and yet so easy—he is so good at all this, that, if he were 
to read an act of parliament, he hardly could fail to be amusing; 
but his “ Trip to America’”’ is not so smart as most of his surnmer 
chit-chat has been; it is rather indeed very feeble, cockney kind 
of stuff; and, for all the information that it gives about the coun- 
try in which he has been travelling, it might pretty nearly have 
been written without stiring out of Kentish Town. Doubts now 
whether friend Charles is not playing booty with us a little in this 
affair, and intending a second visit to the land of liberty and Mos- 
quitoes? For though a great deal, certainly, had been cut up by 
tourists who strayed before him, yet I think he might have got a 
few more points; and I am quite sure he might have made a better 
account of them. There is little or nothing in fact at all strikingly 
American in his entertainment. Your Review of Faux’s Confes- 
sions, and a score of New-York papers, would have furnished out 
materials for ten volumes of better tales; then the flavour of what 
there is, is all softened down with caution and melted butter. 
Abundance of sentimental sighing about the felonious cruelty of 
quizzing people. ‘‘ Weeping tears’? about the prejudices, and 
hasty conclusions of book-making travellers. Admonitions to his- 
torians in posse about the necessity of observing regimen, and 
writing always in an easy chair. And then, again, there is a most 
sanguinary proser put upon us, one ** Pennington,”? a wise man of 
Massachusetts; who states facts, corrects blunders, and does first 
serious ro/e in fact through the general drama; bursting out, every 
ten seconds, with an “ address’’—a sort of savage, got-by-heart set 
speech—-sillier than the “‘ Theatrical’? “ Articles” in the Conduit- 
street Magazine, and more maudlin than the patriotic orations of 
sucking barristers at Debating Societies—a kind of—“Oh, Mr. 
Matthews!”’ (with the “Oh!” rather sympathetic and subdued) 
—‘* Golden would be the pen that should indite!”’ &c. &e. &e.— 
and then on, in the usual strain, to the “evil tongue of slander,’ 
and “ attuning harmony between two countries created to love and 
delight each other”’—all very just, (and very laughable too, in its 
tvay,) but not what we expect to laugh at when we go to the Ly- 
Vor. V. No. 25.—Museum. L 
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ceum. Because—parce gue—(as the French always say whenever 
there is no approach to a “parce que’’ in the affair)—it is all non- 
sense, being so over civil with people when we want to be amused 
with them! Apologising to a cod before we crimp, or to an author 
in the middle of reviewing him; and so letting the one die before 
we can proceed to * incision,”’ afd leaving remnants of skin, here 
and there, upon the other! A mad bull, in his merriment, never 
thinks of making distinction of persons; and, for myself, when I 
feel a little gay, I always take a red-hot poker, and run at—any- 
body—directly. However—bull, or no bull—all that is worth 
having about Matthews this year is his acting. Very little is due 
to his observation, and still less to the wit of the individual who 
has put his ‘‘ adventures”’ into shape. 

But he opens! To a bouncing advertisement, and a suffocating 
house. There are squealings in the pit, and squallings in the gal- 
lery, and entreaties, and “ no place!”’ and clapping of doors, in the 
box lobby. And then—Enter the piano-forte;—and then—Enter 
Mr. Knight to play upon it. And then comes the performer, and 
the twenty rounds of applause which he deserves. And this puts 
the house into good humour—it is always so pleasant to bestow 
commendation; and then we start, at a kind of light, lady’s canter 
of a gallop,—to what tune, and (for the first three sentences) to 
what words, you shall hear.— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen!”’ (general cries of silence!) “I need 
hardly inform you that, since I was at Home last, I have been 
abroad ;”’ (chuckling in the orchestra.) ‘ And allow me to add, 
that, having been abroad, I feel great pleasure in being at Home 
again ;’’ (Tittering in all quarters, and cries of * very good!”’) “and, 
next, touch upon ‘Improved Travelling’—‘ Steam packets’ and 
€ Post roads’—Mr. Matthews and Christopher Columbus alike, and 
why ?—Both go to America; both carried there by the ‘ yellow 
fever.".—Yellow fever?”’ (some surprise) —* That is, a fever for 
Yellow boys.”? (Great applause, of course, in all quarters, at this 
palpable hit,’’ with a comment or two from the gentlemen in 
gooseberry wigs about the “ genuineness of such an impulse;”’) 
‘and so we go on to sail from England in the ship ‘ William 
Thompson’ —Master’s name, ‘ William Thompson’—Owner’s 
name, ‘ William Thompson;’ which gives rise (through a speak- 
ing trumpet) to the following dialogue with another ship. 

Orner Sup, (in the key of low D.) What’s the name of your 
ship? 

Mr. Martruews’s Surp, (up at F alt.) The William Thomp- 
son! 

Tue oTHER Suip. What’s your Captain’s name? 

Mr. Marruews’s Suite. William Thompson! 

Oruer Sure. What’s your Owner’s name? 

Mr. Matruews. William Thompson! 

Tue orner Sup, (getting rather hoarse.) Have you any 
lady on board? 
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Mr. Marttuews, (through a sudden gust.) Yes—Mrs. 
Thompson ! 

Tue oruer Sutp, (bearing away.) Begar! All Tonson!” 

Another dialogue takes place between our friend’s ship and an 
American vessel bound for Holland. 

‘Enc. What news? 

Amer. (this is managed without the speaking trumpet.) 
Fever in New York, / guess. 

Mr. Parxker—Mr. Matthews’s New-York Manager—in great 
anxiety.) People leaving the city? 

Amer. Fifty thousand gone away slick, I reckon. 

Mr. Martuews, (in equal anxiety.) Many die? 

Amer. Fifty a day, and more, / calculate.” 

This concludes the conversation on the part of Mr. Matthews, 
who had meant to have the “ yellow fever’’ all to himself; but it 
carries us on “slick” to the city of New Brunswick, where some 
farther introductions into the society take place. 

Manager (of New Brunswick, 1 think,) recommends his stage 
to Mr. Matthews, as the /ast upon which many “ eminent per- 
formers” ever acted. “Great Mr. Cooke, sir! last stage he ever 
appeared on!” (The brandy and water was so bad, that poor Cooke 
broke his heart.) ‘* Mr. Stickemstilts, from your ‘ Royalty Thea- 
tre,’ sir—very eminent actor!—he’s buried in the churchyard you 
passed, sir, just as you came into the town.—Famous singer, sir, 
Mr. Smalley,—broke his engagement with me—died on the third 
night.—-Wish you’d play for us, sir—Hadn’t you better?’’ This 
ends, of course, with a sly joke from Mr. Matthews about all these 
performers being in the grave line; and then we meet with a Mr. 
Jack Topham, who goes to a cold country, because England is too 
hot for him. This gentleman’s forte is punning; and he has a 
cousin (Mr. Bray,) an old gentleman with two fortes, lisping, 
and laughing—so Mr. Topham’s puns make Mr. Bray laugh, and 
then Mr. Bray’s lisping makes the house laugh, which is a good 
ingenious arrangement of strength, and keeps things “ going” and 
** companionable.”’ 

Besides Messrs. Topham and Bray, one or two other odd fellows 
join about this time, who keep moving on with us from place to 
place, during the rest of our stay in America. Mr. Ravenstop is 
a stickler for Yankee wit and humour, and puts out stale Joe Mil- 
lers (as invented by his countrymen) with an iron feature, and a 
bursten-bellows tone. This is the same put, and no other, who 
was President of the Nightingale Club with us, and used to sing 
comic songs, to the accompaniment of a passing bell.—Then there 
is a military gentleman, (American,) who lives upon saying —* Oh, 
very well—very well—very well,” upon every occasion; and yet 
his “Oh, very well” is not quite very well neither.—And then we 
have the casual encounters (im abundance) at inns, public shows, 
and by the way-side; but still nothing strikingly new that is, or 
purports to be, American. 
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Then—of the casualties—what tells best?—why, the conversa- 
tion in the wagon (which has a “ General” for a driver) is not 
unpleasant—aided by the strange trick of huddling epithets one 
upon another, which our Transatlantic friends use in conversation 
—as speaking of “a pretty, considerable, damned long way,”’ that 
one has yet to go, or a “ pretty, particular, considerable, damned 
heavy shower of rain,”’ that is likely to come on :—the fact is, the 
Americans adopted our European oaths as their ordinary parlance, 
and, of course, have been compelled (when they wanted to swear) 
to make additions to them. Something is done by the bandying 
of titles, as “* Colonel’ —* Judge’’—or “ Doctor,’’ among indivi- 
duals whose /agon de parler is not entirely that of the schools; 
but the story about Doctor Franklin’s private history of the boot- 
jack is too cruel to be forced upon us (unless it were by Mr. Ra- 
venstop; and the log-houses, and the saucy servants, and the inns, 
where they doubt whether a man can have a supper—what a bless- 
ing to live still in a country where one can be robbed and treated 
with a little decency !)—all this is in Mr. Faux ten times better 
than in Mr. Matthews; and, in fact, if Matthews had given the 
tavern-dinner scene from Faux, (Charleston, April 6th,) where 
“Colonel”? M*‘Kinnon is refused claret—with the presentment of 
the ** Colonel’s”’ bill, and the stoppage of his credit—and then his 
wanting to shoot ** Captain Homer,” and then the landlord of the 
tavern, and then himself—with his right to do “‘ what Cato did, 
and Addison approved’’—and his being ‘a blasted lily, and a 
blighted heath,’’—and then his being “ naturally witty and highly 
gifted’? —and his having married three wives, and abandoned them 
all,—and his not * shooting himself,’’ at last, because he can get no 
prime !—Matthews might have made a really fine thing out of this 
scene—as great a hit as he did with Major Longbow—worth all 
the three acts that he has done put together, and twice as much 
more put to it. 

And again—apropos to Faux’s book—What, in folly’s name, 
was Matthews about with the courts of law? His Dutch Magis- 
trate’s charge to the Grand Jury is tolerable; but why give us a 
mere magistrate—why the deuce not give us the spirited thing— 
areal, proper, right down, whiskey-drinking, duelling, tobacco- 
chewing, hog-stealing, American Judge? If this is delicaey—odd’s 
bows and courtesies!—it is the most unreasonable delicacy in the 
world. Treating an agreeable whim—a pleasant national eccentri- 
city—as though it were a thing to be ashamed of! I won’t say 
any thing about the correctness of plunder (as a practice) taken ge- 
nerally—(though, in a rising society, happy is that man who can 
‘turn his hand to any thing’’)—but, through all nations, and in 
all ages, upon the stealing of cattle, there seems to have been but 
one feeling. Judge Waggoner (see Faux) was a hog-stealer—well! 
and what was Jason, but the first sheep-stealer upon record? For, 
as for the parable of “the Golden Fleece,’’ even the Cockneys 
know that there never was such a thing as a Golden Fleece. 
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“Golden” is used metaphorically for “ admirable,’’ or “ surpass- 
ing.” It was a breed of wool of superior celebrity—a kind of 
“Spanish Merino’”’ mutton of days gone by,—of which Jason ab- 
duced a sheep or two by making love to the farmer’s daughter. 
His taming the brazen-footed bulls—these were cantanckerous 
beasts, which Medea’s father kept in his pastures to prevent tres- 
pass. The watchful Dragon who went to sleep, was no other than 
the chief shepherd’s dog, so denominated—* Dragon’’ (as a proof) 
remaining a dog’s name to this day. But, Jason apart, what was 
Cacus, with whom Hercules did not take shame to fight, but a cow- 
stealer? The Spartan theft upon record is the stealing of a fox— 
and non constat that (though not eatable now) foxes might not 
have been held a delicacy in earlier times. The view that our 
Scottish Border heroes took of such transactions is too notorious 
even to need referring to; but is there not Yorkshire (in England) 
where the stealing of horses is transparently upheld to this hour? 
And Ireland, where the same free-taking obtains as to young wo- 
men? Not to speak of the instinctive horror which turkeys (flesh 
is fowl) exhibit at the sight of a soldier; the well-known feud which 
has existed for centuries between geese and mailecoachmen; and the 
disposition displayed even by the schoolboy—(Jngenui vultus 
puer !) to extend his ten years old depredations from the apple or- 
chard to the hen-roost!) Why, under such circumstances, it seems 
nothing less than absurd to consider the marauding of swine (in 
America, where it is the custom) as detractory from the judicial 
character; on the contrary, suppose it to extend even to the coun- 
sel and attorneys—as, in all probability, it does—why, still, being 
an offence—(of course, it is an offence where not committed by 
persons in trust or office)—an offence which must come frequently 
under the cognizance of the criminal courts, I cannot conceive any 
thing more delightful than the idea of seeing a set of lawyers thus 
engaged upon a matter, with the practical merits of which every 
one of them must be so well acquainted! By * Jacob’s staff!’ I 
would have thought it no affront to have dramatized the trial of a 
man for stealing a boar; made the Attorney-General, and not the 
prisoner at the bar, the real malefactor in the case; and introduced 
his “lordship”? upon the bench, with a sucking pig hanging out of 
each pocket! 

But—* it is Matthews who has to act??? —Thank ye!—TI hadn’t 
forgotten. Eh bien! The crowd round the “ Post-office”’ is worth 
looking at, for the sake of the poor Frenchman who tears up his 
own letter. The acting of Monsieur Mallet is admirable ;—full 
of pleasantry—and pathos at the same time. The other Frenchman, 
too, is a card, who sings the song in praise of “Generale Jack- 
sone!’’ and again, the French tailor (emigré) in the last act, with 
his long, spare, rushlight figure, and his ready bout de chan- 
son. 

Forty-second incident—the “ Negro Theatre’’—does not “like 
me” so well. A black man—who can’t speak intelligible English 
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—playing Hamlet, and being imperfect in the dialogue, is too 
coarse for burlesque. The thing, as we see it, is pitiable rather than 
laughable; and there is not sufficient resemblance about it to the 
thing aimed at to amuse by association. One enjoys the “ first 
appearance”’ of a pert clerk at Covent-Garden as Romeo ; but if a 
chimney-sweep chose to act Hotspur in his own cellar, we should 
hardly take the trouble to go to see him. 

Mr. Jonathan W. Doubikin, and his uncle “ Ben,” are Manches- 
ter people both of them. There is just the egotism—the intrusive- 
ness—the unreasonableness—and the affectation, about these se- 
eond-class people of America, which we find among the most igno- 
rant and nastiest of our manufacturing population in England. 

The “ Militia Review”’ is well acted, but not pointedly writ- 
ten. All the songs indeed are feeble this year—the Indian “ opos- 
sum up the gum-tree’’ not excepted; they savour too much of the 
style of “the innocent, pun-loving Mr. Peake,’’ as a delightful 
writer of The London, calls a gentleman (in a defence too!) who 
perpetrates farces at the English Opera House. 

Among the remaining features, the amorous Irishman, and the 
corpulent Black, the Natchitoches Colonel, (who is also a cobbler,) 
are the best. The last act—the ‘‘ Monopoly-logue’’—is the smart- 
est part of the exhibition; but still, all the “* peculiarities”’ given 
(American) are the superficial oddities of vulgar life. For “ gen- 
teel society,”’ there is no notice at all of it; and parties are divided 
in their manner of accounting -for the fact—one side violently 
maintaining, that into the good society Matthews evidently did not 
get; and the other hazarding, (for their explanation)—that there is 
no such thing as good society in the country. 

Now, éagatelle apart, you know I never said a word against the 
Americans, unless when somebody swore—either that they had 
colonized Europe—or that they could speak intelligible English— 
or that the English Ministry privately paid tribute to the Sea Ser- 
pents—or any thing else that would seem demonstrable to Joseph 
Hume, and a humbug to all creation beside. For the rest, I forgive 
the motto on their monument—at Bunker’s-hill, I believe it is— 

*« This monument was built—of brick, 
Because we heat the British s#ck : 


This monument was built—of stone, 
Because Lord North could never let America alone ;” 


and I believe them to be a right hardy, enterprising, impudent, 
vulgar, vigorous set of rogues,—often hitting devilish very hard, 
and always gasconading a great deal harder; not very particular as 
to morals, and pagans altogether as to manners, but strong, in the 
main point, at home, and fearless enough to make themselves re- 
spected abroad,—and I say they have a right to complain of 
Matthews’ apologies, instead of being thankful for them. Some 
* friend,” in trying to save them from being laughed at, has done 
them monstrous injusti e It is the arly distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of liberal and en!)ghtened communives, that their vices 
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may be freely castigated and their absurdities openly quizzed, 
without offence being given to any creature, whose offence is worth 
consideration. Look how we treat the “ peculiarities’? of the 
French; and (still more) how they treat our English fopperies on 
the stage! and yet John Bull is never angry, nor Monsieur either. 
If a farce was to be brought out at the Paris Vaudeville to-morrow, 
with the principal character a bear, from France, settling in Lon- 
don to teach dancing, it would be translated within a week, and 
acted, amid roars of laughter, all over England. 

** Let the galled jade wince!”’ I say; and, in spite of Friend 
Pennington and his sugared precepts, I wish Matthews had let 
himself out; and spared “ Jonathan’’ as little as he would need 
spare “* Alexander” or “ Patrick.”’” Macklin’s Man of the World 
will never do any discredit to Scotland, until we hear that it has 
been hissed, or forbidden to be acted in Edinburgh; and it is per- 
haps the most absolute proof which can be adduced of the general 
sterling character of the people of England, that they are the first 
to laugh at their own aberrations from good sense, in whatever 
quarter those aberrations may be held up. 


—e 


FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


Durtnc those unnatural times, when we and our brethren of the 
New World were mutually endeavouring to exterminate each 
other from the face of a world which was wide enough for both— 
(we do not now seek to examine into the justice of that quarrel), 
much accusation and recrimination passed between us, which re- 
flected but little credit on either party. We, on our parts, shower- 
ed down upon the Americans the most unqualified abuse; and they 
retorted with threats and gasconading, which they would never, 
probably, had made use of had they not been stimulated into a 
more than ordinary self-respect by the groundless exaggerations of 
our political writers. Among the sins and errors laid to the charge 
of the republicans are these—that they are republicans; that they 
are vain-boasters; that they are scoffers at all things established; 
that they want courtesy in manners, refinement in art, and learn- 
ing But, it must be observed, that, while it is said that they are 
deficient in the virtues or accomplishments of refined states, there 
is no statement that they are also somewhat deficient in their vices. 
This is not fair dealing: for, however excusable it might have been 
when we were at war with our old friends, it should not taint our 

resent intercourse with them. And, indeed, patriotism (if that 
be the word) should at no time be suffered to operate against the 
interests of learning. It is neither high philosophy nor good sense 
to admit political prejudice, at any time, into our discussions upon 
general literature. With respect to the peculiar deficiency attri- 
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buted to our transatlantic friends, and their probable amendment, 
—let us talk over the matter impartially. 

The advantages which America possesses in the way of a fertile 
soil, a free government, and a wide dominion, with the prospect 
of extending it over a prodigious space, must, we think, be ob- 
vious to most people. However the jealousies of rival states may 
affect to question this apparent truth, or the blind anger of the 
mother-country refuse to see it, yet, we apprehend, the position 
is too firm and undoubted to require either a moment’s illustration 
or argument. 

We do not profess to be prophets; but, claiming some of the be- 
nefits of experience which belong to adversity, and knowing some- 
thing of the vicissitudes which attach even to kings and kingdoms, 
we may venture, without much presumption, to foretel the coming 
greatness of America. No man, indeed, at all familiar with the 
turns and chances of empire, can look upon the people of the New 
World and their broad fine country, without anticipating in some 
degree the course of the history which is to commemorate their 
future greatness. We accuse them of want of refinement; and 
the accusation is perhaps in some degree true; but it is at least 
doubtful whether the point of refinement which the Americans 
have touched is approaching towards splendour or decay; and we 
should perhaps consider this question a little, before we give our- 
selves up to unrestrained contempt. The Tyrians, the Carthage- 
nians, the republicans of Venice, the more famous Greeks, the 
Romans, were not, any of them, when in their strength, a people 
eminently refined. They had bold hearts, and stout sinews; and 
with these they fought their way up the steep road of fame. They 
looked at riches, and power, and wide kingdoms, as the end and 
erowning object of their labours. They battled for their genera- 
tions to come. They obtained all that they wished—riches, 
power, and refinement ; and it was under the weight of these ac- 
quisitions that their children were born and languished. What 
had braced the spirits of their fathers to gain, cost them a world 
of trouble to dissipate. The eagles begat daws (or doves it mat- 
ters not)—weak creatures, which fell and were extinguished, like 
the last sparks in a train of glory. Rome and Greece, Assyria, 
and Babylon, and Carthage, were undermined, and not over- 
whelmed. The ruin that came upon them was not from above; 
but it sprung up from a healthy strength which they had trodden 
down and despised—from servants, or from strangers. They 
boasted, and traded; they amassed gold; they blazed in jewels, 
and rolled in luxuries. They stood on the pyramid of their fa- 
thers’ fame, and looked down, like Vathek, on the seemingly di- 
minutive creations below. They did not (so smal] was their philo- 
sophy) consider that distance acts reciprocally both as to size and 
respect. Even the elown, although he wonders at, does not vene- 
rate the courtier. The people of the Old World could not compre- 
hend this principle of optics; but they went on, rioting, and boast- 
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ing, and gilding their poor vanities, and pampering their selfish 
tyranny at the expense of millions; till, at last, their sciences, and 
arts, and “refinements,” their Arabian odours and Apician luxu- 


ries, went to rack, and were crumbled to dust on the first onset of 


slaves or barbarian foes. 

We are disposed to maintain, at present, that the “ literature’’ 
of America is beginning to assume a better and somewhat peculiar 
character. It is not like the efforts of a young language, breaking 
out into poetry and fiction. It is neither rude nor refined, pasto- 


ral, sylvan, nor romantic. But it has something of the taint of 
civilization about it (if we may so express ourselves), something of 


the vulgarity which belongs to cities, but beginning fast to mix 
with the healthy freshness of the woods and waters into which 
American society is gradually spreading. 

It was neither a refined nor a barbarous people who went forth 
to colonize the Indian states. ‘The red men, the old possessors, 
were not ejected by force, nor vanquished by the benefits or luxu- 
ries of a single nation; but they yielded, step by step, to the en- 
croachments of different people,—friends and foes, navigators, 
traders, soldiers, Quakers, and others. Had the Indians been over- 
come by any one military or naval power, or had they been gra- 
dually won over to English or French refinement, the effect would 
have been necessarily different. They would have grown up as 
an ordinary colony, and thrived with the literature of their parent 
state; but, as it was, there was a Babel of tongues, and, as a conse- 
quence, a stagnation of ideas. The people could scarcely be ex- 
pected to cultivate poetry, and rhetoric, and philosophy, with suc- 
cess, in half a dozen different languages; and there was no language 
so entirely predominant as to justify the extinction of the rest. It 
is true, that our own may be considered as the most prevalent; 
but there are also large inundations of emigrants from other coun- 
tries, who brought their own peculiar dialects with them. The 
French settled in Quebec, the Dutch in New York, the British in 
Virginia, the Swedes on the Delaware, and, in 1681, Pennsylva- 
nia was granted by “ royal charter” to William Penn and his co- 
lony of Quakers. The emigration of the other nations was suffi- 
ciently in the common eourse of events; but we are almost tempt- 
ed to smile at this last quiet people venturing forth, under their 
excellent patriarch, to explore the wildernesses and mighty savan- 
nahs of the Northern America:—it is the only romance in their 
annals. 

We are of opinion, that the reproaches which have been cast 
—_ the literature of the Americans aré not altogether deserved. 

evertheless, the defence which they have set up for themselves 
is, perhaps, as debateable as the attack that has been made upen 
them. It was the Abbe Raynal, we believe, who asserted that 
America had not produced a single man of genius. To this, Mr. 
Jefferson is reported to have said, in his capacity of President :— 
‘‘When we shall have existed as a people as long as the Greeks 
Vou. V. No. 25.—Museum. M 
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did before they produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the 
French a Racine and Voltaire, the English a Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton; should this reproach be still true, we will inquire from what 
unfriendly causes it has proceeded, that the other countries of Eu- 
rope and quarters of the earth shall not have inscribed any name 
of ours on the roll of poets.”? This, as it appears to us, is an argu- 
ment without a foundation. One might almost suppose from this 
that the Americans were encumbered with a rude and imperfect 
language, or straitened by a meagre dialect; and that they had to 
fight their way through the intricacies of orthography, and to ac- 
quire the ordinary inversions of speech, like a people without an- 
cestry or records. When the Egyptians possessed nothing but 
hieroglyphies, and the Mexicans nothing but pictures, this sort ot 
reasoning might have been permitted to ¢hem. But the Ameri- 
cans have no claim to the benefit of their own argument. Ameri- 
can literature is, in faet, ‘he literature of England. lt differs far 
less from our own than the Dorian music of Theocritus from the 
lonie bacchanals of Anacreon. The verses of Mr. Bryant (the 
best of the American poets) come as assuredly from the “ well of 
English undefiled,” as the finer compositions of Mr. Wordsworth; 
indeed, the resemblance between the two living authors might jus- 
tify a much more invidious parallel. It is quite idle to set up for 
America the benefit of a young language: she does not require 
it. She can stand upon her own ground even now; and it may be, 
that if we pursue our rivalry, we may (in some classes of litera- 
ture) have, in the course of time, no such overwhelming cause for 
exultation. 

The American writers seem, as we before hinted, to be taking a 
new turn in some of their works. They are emerging from their 
old matter-of-fact compositions, and now stand foot to foot with 
us, wearing the bold aspect of rivals. There is no knowing what 
this may lead to. The English tongue, thus transplanted, may 
flourish, and bear fruit all over the world. It would be curious it 
we, with our jumble of Saxon and Nerman French, should in time 
spread, like an aurora borealis, over the whole horizon of litera- 
ture. ‘The Americans would then, perhaps, be less inclined than 
now to confess ws as their origin. We must insist, however, on 
our position—that the American people stand, to all intents and 
purposes, on the same ground as ourselves. It might as well be 
contended that Homer was not a Greek, or Seneca a Latin, as to 
dispute the debt which America owes to our common speech. 
Why should she fritter away, in unprofitable distinetions, the 
bonds that should bind us together? The Americans, as a nation, 
(if they wi// have a separate claim,) have assuredly laboured under 
some disadvantages; and their literature has been retarded from 
the circumstance of their population having sprung up under dif- 
ferent tongues. But this is atan end. They now use precisely 
the same language with ourselves, and have access (with but little 
drawback) to all the stores of English literature. Let us for a mo- 
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ment observe how different was the position of other nations. The 
Greeks possessed but the sixteen letters of Cadmus, and no records. 
The Romans had the benefit only of a foreign language, (the 
Gireek,) which never became familiar with the people. The 
French had little beyond the ballads of their Troubadours, and 
even those sprung up amongst themselves; while the rude Norman 
tongue, which William introduced to us at the Conquest, altogether 
disturbed the current of our Saxon speech, without completely sub- 
duing it. None of these languages carried with them any train of 
literature, unless we except the Greek; but that was never natu- 
ralized on the Roman soil. It transferred ideas, but not words; 
and those only, in an advanced state of the Latin tongue, to her 
poets and philosophers. In their early ages none of those nations 
had the benefit which America possesses. ‘They were the debtors 
of tradition only. It is speech which constitutes a language; but 
it is writings which form a literature. Without the power of re- 
cording words, there can be little improvement in any national 
tongue; for there can be no survey of its limits and defects. 
Whatever progress America may have made in letters during 
the last thirty years, she will surpass, we suspect, in the years im- 
mediately to come. She has hitherto confined herself almost en- 
tirely to the “ useful,” in the narrow sense of the word,—to juris- 
prudence and science. In a country like the United States, where 
the classes of society remained to be formed, the comparative 
equality which exists reduces almost every individual to some pro- 
fession or labour. It is only in more refined states, generally 
speaking, that /iterature can be cultivated. The useful must pre- 
cede the ernamental; and the necessities of men must be satisfied 
before their luxuries. ‘There may be, indeed, and there is, even 
in America, a small class of men, namely, the professors of science 
and morals, whose 4usiness it is to acquire (for the purposes of 
teaching) what it is the luxury of the multitude to learn. But 
even these persons invade the Paradise of poetry and fiction from 
no other impulse than a desire to subdue them to the mere 
purposes of “ utility;’’ and that is not the spirit singly to generate 
poets and philosophers, nor to illuminate the renown of a country. 
It has been said, that the stimulus to excellence is fame or ho- 
nour, and that this ‘ desirable honour’? in America is only to be 
acquired in public office or at the bar. This is surely but a con- 
fined view of the subject. It is, in fact, little less than an apology 
for seeking only that sort of reputation which is attended with 
positive pecuniary profit. Men seek the bar as a profession,—as 
a means of livelihood. No one who has ever seen the forms of a 
court of justice, and knows the very few opportunities there are 
of displaying eloquence there, would ever be wild enough to adopt 
that pursuit merely with a view to distinction. It is the same 
with ‘* public office.”” Besides, a man who seeks /ame does not 
seek it in company with profit. The love of fame is a finer and 
purer aspiration, and is seldom clogged by baser desires; in youth, 
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never. We will assert, that no young man, when he first had the 
mania of literary ambition upon him, ever considered the profit 
that was to attend it. It is the ¢as¢e of profit which seduces the 
author into coveting both the fruit and the unfading flower—both 
money and renown. His ambition must be poor indeed who limits 
his wishes to the “ ignorant present,’ and to the return (whether 
in money or praise) which he can expect from it. After a time, 
indeed, when authorship becomes a frade, and the writer metes 
out his sentences or his verse under the hope of speedy remunera- 
tion, perhaps even the poet may have one eye to the stars and the 
other on the dust; and, while he aspires to earn a fame among the 
immortals, he may, like Mammon, admire the rich ore which veins 
the earth on which he treads. He may hupe to reconcile both su- 
perstitions in his own grasping and ambitious person. But this 
degenerate ambition, this mixture of clay and heaven, will work 
no good; or, if occasional good should be struck out, it must be by 
some accidental collision, some jarring of the proud with the profit- 
able;—or it may arise, perhaps, in some more unearthly moment, 
when the spirit of the stars predominates, and the constellation of 
poets and philosophers who have lived before us (and died) shall 
shine out as a beacon, or as an attractive light to witch their fol- 
lower from the dust below. 

Among statesmen and public orators, none have come down to 
us as famous, merely from the skill which they have displayed in 
petty disputes, whether between states or individuals. The dex- 
trous lawyer or the wary politician may be celebrated among his 
cotemporaries, and he may be mentioned in history as a cunning 
advocate or a clever servant; but, in order to fill up the measure 
of a great ambition, he should advocate something more than petty 
quarrels or private interests. The questions which were agitated 
by Demosthenes and Cicero were often broad public questions of 
moral good, however the guise in which they appeared was na- 
tional or temporary. It was not Athens against Philip; but the 
debate between tyranny and freedom. It was the battle of good 
and evil, of strength and weakness. There was a great general 
principle which the orator sought to maintain, a positive question 
which must influence the people of a// times; and his ingenuity 
was not perverted nor his strength wasted upon petty personal 
subjects, whose interests must expire the hour in which he spoke. 
No doubt it is necessary that there should be advocates and orators 
for all questions, private and temporary; but these are not the 
men to make a literature, nor, so long as they confine themselves 
to those questions, to lift their country or themselves into lofty 
and enduring distinction. 

It has been argued more than once, and with some show of 
reason, we confess, that the liberty and equality which prevail 
through all conditions of people in the United States, must be ne- 
cessarily favourable to its literature. Certainly the tendency of 
men és towards rank and distinctions of one sort or another: and 
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the argument is plausible, which insists that the absence of titles, 
and ribands, and such ** small gear,’’ must throw the ambition of a 
people into other and more honourable channels. Yet, after all, 
we must take leave to consult experience; and from that we as- 
suredly do not collect that equality of condition is particularly 
favourable to learning. There was scarcely even a dawn of Roman 
literature before the tyranny of the empire began. The “ golden’’ 


age of our Elizabeth was, as far as regarded the great mass of 
Englishmen, any thing but free; and the reign of Louis XIV. of 


France was a gilded masque, in which the base subserviency of 
the nobles to the king was surpassed only by the slavish spirit 
with which ¢hey were worshipped by the millions of people be- 
low. Yet, in the times we speak of, Horace and Virgil, Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson, Moliere, Voltaire, and Rousseau, grew up. They 
—at least those of the later ages, were not in their nature parasite 
plants; yet they flourished in the soil of tyranny, and sunned 
themselves in the approbation of queens and despots. ‘The truth, 
perhaps, is, that intellect is more often stung to a sense of power, 
than nursed into strength. The speeches of Demosthenes were 
not a consequence of the liberty of Athens, but of the overbearing 
power of Philip. The caustic wit of Voltaire was fed by the 
vicious tyrannies and despicable vanities of the court of France; 
and he rose to the stature of a giant in exile. Rousseau saw the 
vices of his country,—its enormous inequalities, its hideous dis- 
eases—and distilled his burning sentences with a view to cauterize 
the general ill. Milton was nursed in the cradle of oppression ; 
and, after throwing off the “* Comus,”’ (that fine fever of his youth,) 
he penned his magnificent *‘ defence of the people of England,” 
and rose afterwards on soaring wings to the ‘* heaven of heaven’’ 
of poetry. Even Shakspeare himself, the most wonderful of all 
the creations of the earth, basked in the sickly smiles of a despotic 
queen, who never can be supposed to have appreciated his merit 
if she let pass the opportunity of rewarding it. That was reserved 
for Lord Southampton to do, and he did it; and Elizabeth—our 
“ good queen Bess,” (who has been too much confounded with 
her age, and over-praised,) was left to bestow what she could spare 
from her person, on courtiers, and gallants, and sycophants, and, 
in a word, on those who could extract, by some desperate alchemy 
of the fancy, the bloom of a goddess out of the wrinkles and sal- 
low aspect of a faded coquette. 

But to return.—We have already said that the occupation of 
the Americans has formed some impediment to their progress in 
literature. Yet we do not mean to give in to the ordinary error. 
It is the guantity, and not the guality of their labour, that ope- 
rates against them. Few men seek literature solely as a profession. 
It is generally a relaxation from other employments, and what 
those employments are is not perhaps very material. In our his- 
tory we do not find that all the best books have been written by 
idlers. Shakspeare was first an attendant at the theatre, and after- 
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wards an actor; Milton was a schoolmaster, and then the secretary 
of Cromwell; Fielding was a magistrate ; Smollett, Garth, Arbuth- 
not, and Akenside, were physicians; Defoe was a hosier; Swilt 
was a parson; Congreve had a place in the customs; and finally, 
Burns was a gauger of ale and spirits, and was compelled (such 
was the taste of his patrons of Scotland) to clip the wings of his 
imagination, and plunge it “ plummet deep” into the vats and 
abysses of all the breweries in his northern district. 

At some future day we may possibly resume this subject: but 
at present we cannot afford room for any further discussion. Ws 
shall therefore content ourselves with giving a few short extracts 
from one or two of the American poets, and a couple of quotations 
from their novels, and then leave them to take their chance with 
our readers. 

In respect to the poetry of our friends the Americans, little can 
it present be said. Their verses are too like our own to call for 
particular mention. Their principal writers of verse are, Mr. 
Barlow, Mr. Paulding, Mr. Linn, (the brother-in-law, we believe, 
of Charles Brockden Brown,) Mr. Pierpoint, Messrs. Maxwell, 
Eastburn, Dabney, &e. Mr. Allston, who has contrived to recon- 
cile the two muses, of poetry and painting; and finally, the author 
of * Fanny,” and Mr. William Cullen Bryant. Of these, the best 
wwe beyond doubt the two last. Mr. Paulding seems to be in high 
esteem with his contemporaries, and he probably deserves it. We 
can readily believe that he is a vigorous writer. Nevertheless, 
his sfy/e is at present much too laboured and artificial. Whatever 
power he may possess over thoughts, and however competent to 
satire, he has not the same sway over words; nor is the tendency 
of his language extremely poetical. We had marked a passage in 
his Back-Woodsman (the description of a storm) for extract, but 
we have for the present avoided it. Mr. Paulding incites his 
countrymen to cease copying the English, and perhaps this advice 
may be good. But why does he not also set them an example? 
The style of his own verse is essentially English, and not English 
of the loftiest character. Wedo not say this in spleen, as of a 
person who has met with too much praise, but simply and sin- 
cerely. He may do much if he will: but whether he will do 
much while he disregards the great models in his own language 
for what does he write but English?) must remain for the present 
a problem. 

The “* Columbiad” of Mr, Joel Barlow is of long standing, and 
has been already discussed. It is modelled after our writers of 
Queen Anne’s time; as are also Mr. Pierpoint’s “ Airs of Pales- 
tine.”” Mr. Eastburn follows our modern writers in his octosylla- 
bic verses. Mr. Linn is the disciple of Rogers and Campbell. 
The author of “Fanny” takes Beppo as his model; and Mr. 
Bryant, who stands certainly first upon the American Parnassus, 
copies the style of Lord Byron in his Spenserian poems, and in 
his blank verse reminds us at once both of Wordsworth and Cow- 
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per. The poem called “ Fanny” is for the most part jocose ; but 
we like the following serious stanzas better, we confess, than the 
author’s humour, which, however, is naive at times, if not very 
pungent. 


“ Weehawken! in thy mountain scenery yet, 
All we adore of nature in her wild 

And frolic hour of infancy, is met ; 

And never has a summer’s morning smiled 
Upon a lovelier scene, than the full eye 

Of the enthusiast revels on—when high, 


* Amid thy forest solitudes, he climbs 

O’er crags that proudly tower above the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger, which sublimes 
The breathless moment—when his daring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear, 


** Like the death music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf with desperate fore: 
As the heart clings to life ; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 
Of wearied ocean when the storm is gone. 


“In such an hour he turns, and on his view 
Ocean, and earth, and heaven, burst before him 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blu: 
Of summer’s sky in beauty bending o’er him; 
The city bright below; and, far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bax 


“ Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air; 

And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended there, 
In wild reality. When life is old, 

And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 


“Its memory of this; nor lives there one 

Whose infant breath was drawn, or boyhood’s days 
Of happiness were pass’d beneath that sun, 

That in his manhood’s prime can calmly gaze 
Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 

Nor feel the prouder of his native land.” 


Mr. Allston published, about ten years ago, in England, a litt 
volume of poems, entitled— The Sylphs of the Seasons.”’ The 
style of the principal poem reminds us often of some of Gray’s 
odes. The Sylphs are supposed severally to address the poet, and 
to disclose the influences which they shed upon him. Among 
other things, the Sylph of the Spring says, that her enchantments 
operated upon him— 


* — brooding o’er some forest rill, 
Fringed with the early daffodil, 

And quivering maiden hair ; 

When thou hast marked the dusky bed 
With leaves and water-rust o’erspread, 
That seemed an amber light to shed 

On all was shadowed there. 
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« Twas I to these the magic gave, 

That made thy heart, a willing slave, 
To gentle nature bend; 

And taught thee how with tree and flower, 
In converse sweet to pass the hour, 

As with an early friend,” 


There is something very agreeable in the conclusion of the last 
stanza. But Mr. Allston’s sonnets are perhaps as good as any of 
his poems. There is one upon Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment; 
one on that exquisite group of Raffaelle, representing the three 
angels appearing to Abraham;—one on the picture of Eolus, by 
Tibaldi, which (we mean the picture) we never could admire ;— 
and lastly, a sonnet on the “ Jacob’s dream”? of Rembrandt. This 
picture, which we have often dwelt on when in the Dulwich gal- 
lery, is one of the grandest and most shadowy visions that ever 
visited the waking dreams of an artist. The sonnet is as follows: 


* As in that twilight superstitious age, 

When all beyond the narrow grasp of mind 

Seems fraught with meanings of supernal kind, 
When e’en the learned philosophic sage, 

Wont with the stars through boundless space to range, 
Listened with reverence to the changeling’s tale; 
E’en so, thou strangest of all beings strange ! 

E’en so thy visionary scenes I hail; 

‘That like the ramblings of an idiot’s speech 

No image giving of a thing on earth, 

Nor thought significant in reason’s reach, 

Yet in their random shadowings give birth 

To thoughts and things from other worlds that come, 
And fill the soul and strike the reason dumb.” 


Our next extract is from an exceedingly pretty and graceful 
poem by Mr. Bryant; and is addressed “ Zo a Water-fowl.”’ 
“ Whither ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


* Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong ; 
As, darkly pointed on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


“ Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or maze of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chaf’d ocean side ? 


“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


* All day thy wings have fann’d 
At that fair height, the cold thin atmosphere— 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near.” 
Mr. Bryant has also written a pleasant poem entitled —“ Green 
River,’ and another, “Inscription for the Entrance into a 
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Vood”’ (this last reminds us, as we have said, both of Wordsworth 
and Cowper); we shall prefer, however, to our columns the follow 
ing very striking passage from a poem called ** Thanatopsis.” 
“ Earth, that nourish’d thee, shall claim 

Thy growth,—to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to th’ insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. ‘The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thy eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor could’st thou wish 

Couch more magnificent: thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 

The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good— 

Fair torms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 

Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun,—the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green—and, poured round all, 

Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man.” 


We now come to the prose writers. We shall speak merely of 
a few of those who have contributed to generad literature, leaving 
science and the severer studies for future consideration. Among 
the latter, indeed, we cannot forbear glancing at Jonathan Edwards, 
who, as a metaphysician, has exhibited a faculty of reasoning so 
remarkable as to extract admiration from all persons conversant 
with the subject. His Essays on “ The Will” and on “ True Vir- 
tue’’ are in parts master-pieces of reasoning. His arguments are 
interwoven one with the other so completely, at times, as to defy 
the most envious analysis. They put us in mind of what is called 
** dove-tailing’”’ more than any thing else that we know of in logic 
They are a chain of which many links are absolutely indissoluble. 
Of the writers first referred to, the principal are—Mr. Washington 
Irving, Mr. Charles Brockden Brown, Mr. Cooper, and the au- 
thor of Koningsmarke; all which gentlemen are writers of prose 
fiction. 

By the way,—if we may be allowed for a moment to throw a 
backward glance upon our subject,—we may observe that, in this 
walk of literature, the equality of the people of the New World 
becomes a positive disadvantage; for however favourable it may 
be to enterprise and unfettered thinking, and although it may nou- 
rish bold speculation, and be not adverse to the cultivation of sci- 
ence; yet, we think, that it must be held utterly unfavourable to 
writings of this description. Much of the merit of novels depends 
on a diversity and development of character; and society must be 
divided and split into classes, before any great variety can exist. 
Vor. V. No. 25.—Museum. N 
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Where people are equal, the passions will show themselves as in 
all other states; but scarcely, we think, the follies: for these de- 
pend much on rank ; on self-importance and servility; on wealth 
and poverty; and on the comparison which men make in their 
own minds, between their station and that of others. Something 
of this must of course exist in all states not absolutely savage: the 
lawyer and the doctor will pique themselves on being the repre- 
sentatives of liberal professions; the shoemaker will value himself 
on his utility; and the schoolmaster will degenerate into a dignity 
almost aristocratic ; but still there will be less opportunity in re- 
publics than in monarchies for the foibles to flourish. Men will 
have fewer opportunities of exposing themselves, and novelists 
will lack matter in proportion, 

The merits of Mr. Washington Irving have already been so often 
and so seriously insisted upon, that little remains for us to say. 
That he has great merit is undoubted; and that there is a pleasant 
amicable vein running through his writings, we are very ready to 
admit. It is this last ingredient that has neutralized the sharp spirit 
of criticism. He is, indeed, a very agreeable writer; but he has 
scarcely the power either of Charles Brockden Brown, or Mr. 
Cooper, or of the author of Koningsmarke. He is almost too po- 
lished tor a native of the woods and savannahs: we look for some- 
thing else, as the growth of the wilderness. He is not national, 
but English. The faded gentility of the last age can never be 
revived with effect: it is essentially dead. The delicate humour 
of Addison has betrayed many writers into an imitation of his 
style. He himself certainly had not too much energy, and was 
as assuredly deficient in imagination. His forte was a quiet hu- 
mour, an unaffected pleasantry; but what was graceful in him, and 
touching from simplicity, becomes in most of his imitators vapid 
and dull. Mr. Washington Irving is, perhaps, the best of them; 
but we should scarcely call him a very masculine writer. His hu- 
mour (which is the best part of his genius) is neat and graceful; 
but his sketches of character are meagre, and his pathos is artificial 
and frail. 

Charles Brockden Brown was the first writer of prose fiction of 
which America could boast. In his style, and in his treatment of 
subjects, Ae also is unquestionably English. He grounded himself 
upon the manner of Godwin, and followed the grand and gloomy 
track of that celebrated writer. Like him, Brown’s object was to 
take a single human heart, and strip and anatomize it nerve by 
nerve; to cast his victim amongst appalling scenes and stirring pas- 
sions; and in this he has in a great degree succeeded. But Brown 
had no power over character: he dealt only with events; that is to 
say, with sickness, and death, and peril; with hair-breadth escapes 
from tigers and savages; with depths, and rocks, and the boundless 
wilderness. The hero of his tale was merely an object set up to 
connect these things, or make them probable. In himself he was 
often little better than a phantasma or a madman. Yet, although 
Brown cast his stories in the same general moulds as those used by 
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the author of Caleb Williams and St. Leon, his details of circum- 
stances are different; and his descriptions of nature are perhaps 
more vivid and true. Indeed, his talent for stirring the expecta- 
tion of the reader, and keeping his anxiety alive from first to last, 
throughout some hazardous encounter, or mysterious event, can 
scarcely be paralleled in the history of fiction. His portraits also 
of American life are absolutely alarming :—they are bare, comfort- 
less, uncivilized. We see the rafters, the coarse dress, the little 
hoard of corn, the poor cottage built hastily of logs; and on the 
outside we hear the howling of wolves and panthers, the rustling 
of the rattle-snake, and the quiet tramp of the murderous savages 
going on their way to execute some hideous revenge. We look 
tor the walls of a town, and the poor-house, as a reiuge against vio- 
lence and want. It is not solely, however, in woods and huts that 
Brown luxuriates: he takes us often into cities, and makes us 
amends with fevers and assassinations for the forest wonders which 
we have lett behind. Nothing can be more uninviting than his 
descriptions of American society: yet we remark that there is lit- 
tle of what is mean or time-serving, little of the fantastic humours, 
to be found in his stories; and this is so far well, though unamus- 
ing. We are told that society in the United States has altered 
very considerably since the time in which Brown wrote (about 
thirty years ago); and we can readily suppose the fact. Upon the 
whole, this author may be considered as one. of the best writers 
of romantic narrative (we give up character) that the present age 
has produced. There is scarcely any one, indeed, who is so elo- 
quent as he oftentimes is; and not one who can excite such breath- 
less apprehension, or so sublime a solitary fact. The only inei- 
dents that can be compared with those of Brown are—the scene 
under the cliffs in the “ Antiquary,”’ and that between the two 
ladies and the panthers in the “ Pioneers.” As a specimen of 
Brown’s style, we shall give one of the scenes from Arthur Mervyn. 

Mervyn and Welbeck (his patron), it must be owned, stand some- 
what in the same relation to each other as Caleb Williams and 
Falkland; but the character of the patrons differ, and they are ani- 
mated altogether by different impulses. Falkland is the more ori- 
ginal, and certainly the best; but some of the scenes painted by 
the disciple would not disgrace his master. ‘There is an energy of 
language about them, a terrible expectation raised; and the inci- 
dents, if they tend somewhat towards the improbable, are soul- 
stirring and eloquently described. There are few things in romance 
which produce so extreme an interest in the reader, as the inter- 
view between Welbeck and Mervyn, during the period of the 
plague. Mervyn is wandering about under the influence of that 
frightful disease, when he arrives at the steps of Welbeck’s door, 
and there he sinks with fatigue. The dread of the horrors of the 
hospital, added to the idea of Welbeck’s dwelling being abandoned, 
tempts him to seek shelter in his enemy’s house. He enters ac- 
cordingly, and oceupies the bed-chamber of Welbeck. Mervyn 
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is at this time in possession of a large treasure (in bank notes), 
which he hoards with the intention of giving it to the proprietor, 
who is an orphan girl, wheresoever he can find her. This treasure 
the desperate Welbeck had long sought for in vain. Accident had 
given it to Mervyn, who (dying, as he supposes, of a plague, and 
in a desolate house) resolves to enclose it in a paper, and address 
it to some well-known and benevolent man. At this moment, 
Welbeck himself, who is supposed to be dead, is discovered. This 
is the account of the meeting :— 


“ Welbeck’s countenance and gesture displayed emotions too vehement fot 
speech, The glances that he fixed upon me were unsteadfast and wild. He 
walked along the floor, stopping at each moment, and darting looks of eagerness 
upon me. A conflict of passions kept him mute. At length, advancing to the 
bed, on the side of which | was now sitting, he addressed me— 

“*What is this’—Are you here ?—In defiance of pestilence, are you actuated 
by some demon to haunt me like the ghost of my offences, and cover me with 
shame ?—What have I to do with that dauntless, yet guileless front—with that 
foolishly confiding and obsequious, yet erect and unconquerable spirit ?—Are there 
no means of evading your pursuit ?—Must I dip my hands a second time in blood, 
and dig for you a grave by the side of Watson ? 

“ These words were listened to with calmness. I suspected and pitied the man, 
but I did not fear him. His words and his looks were indicative less of cruelty than 
madness. I looked at him with an air compassionate and wistful. I spoke with 
mildness and composure. 

“¢Mr. Welbeck, you are unfortunate and criminal.—Would to God I could re- 
store you to happiness and virtue! But though my desire be strong, I have no 
power to change your habits, or rescue you from misery. 

**1 believed you to be dead. I rejoice to find myself mistaken. While you 
live, there is room to hope that your errors will be cured; and the turmoils and in- 
quietudes that have hitherto beset your guilty progress, will vanish by your revert- 
ing into better paths. 

“**From me you have nothing to fear. If your welfare will be promoted by my 
silence on the subject of your history, my silence shall be inviolate. 

* * Death is the inevitable and universal lot. When or how it comes, is of little 
moment. ‘To stand when so many thousands are falling around me, is not to be 
expected.—I have acted a humble and obscure part in the world, and my career 
has been short; but I murmur not at the decree that makes it so. 

***The pestilence is now upon me. The chances of recovery are too slender 
to deserve my confidence. I came hither to die unmolested, and at peace. All! 
ask of you is to consult your own safety by immediate flight; and not to disap- 
point my hopes of concealment, by disclosing my condition to the agents of the 
hospital.’ 

* Welbeck listened with the deepest attention: the wildness of his air disap- 
peared, and gave place to perplexity and apprehension. 

** *You are sick,’ said he, in a tremulous tone, in which terror was mingled with 
affection; ‘you know this, and expect not to recover. Nor mother, nor sister, 
nor friend, will be near to administer food, or medicine, or comfort ;—yet you can 
talk calmly, can be thus considerate of others—of me, whose guilt has been so 
deep, and who has merited so little at your hands! 

“ * Wretched coward !—Thus miserable as 1 am, and expect to be, I cling to life. 
To comply with your heroic counsel, and to fly—to leave you thus desolate and 
helpless, is the strongest impulse. Fain would I resist it, but cannot.’ ” 


He hurries to the door, but there hesitates. 


* «Whither should I fly >The wide world contains no asylum for me. I lived 
but on one condition. I came hither to find what would save me from ruin—from 
death. I find it not. It has vanished. Some audacious and fortunate hand has 
snatched it from its place, and now my ruin is complete. My last hope is extinct! 
“* Yes, Mervyn, I will stay with you!—TI will hold your head—I will put water 
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to your lips—I will watch night and day by your side. When you die, I will carry 
you by night to the neighbouring field—will bury you, and will water your grave 
with those tears that are due to your incomparable worth and untimely destiny 
Then I will lay myself in your bed, and wait for the same oblivion,’ ” 


He accordingly remains, and relates the story of his escape from 
the river. (He had plunged into the water for the purpose of sui- 
cide; but when there, was unable to adhere to his resolution, and 
being a good swimmer, attained the shore.) Besides this, he speaks 
also of other events, and among the rest, of the treasure which had 
escaped his search. It had been placed by Lodi, the former owner, 
in a book; and that book and its contents had been discovered by 
Mervyn, who now speaks— 


“ «Cannot you conjecture in what way this volume has disappeared ?” 

“*No,’ he answered, with a sigh.—Why, of all his volumes, this only should 
have vanished, was an inexplicable enigma. 

“ ¢ Perhaps,’ said I, ‘it is less important to know how it was removed, than by 
whom it is now possessed.’ 

** «Unquestionably :—and yet, unless that knowledge enables me to regain the 
possession, it will be useless.’ 

“ «Useless then it will be; for the present possessor will never return it to you’ 

“Indeed! replied he in a tone of dejection; ‘your conjecture is most proba 
ble. Such a prize is of too much value to be given up.’ 

“© What I have said flows not from conjecture, but from knowledge. I know 
that it will never be restored to you.’ 

* At these words Welbeck looked at me with anxiety and doubt. 

“© You know that it will not!—Have you any knowledge of the book ?—Can you 
tell me what has become of it ?” 

“ + Yes.—After our separation on the river, I returned to this house. I found 
this volume, and secured it. You rightly suspected its contents—the money was 
there,’ 

“ Welbeck started as if he had trodden on a mine of gold. His first emotion was 
rapturous, but was immediately chastised by some degree of doubt.—* What has 
become of it? Have you it? Is it entire? Have you it with you” 

“itis unimpaired, I have it, and shall hold it as a sacred trust for the rightful 
proprietor.’ 

“The tone with which this declaration was accompanied, shook the new-born 
confidence of Welbeck.—*‘ The rightful proprietor! true; but lam he. To me 
only it belongs; and to me you are, doubtless, willing to restore it.’ 

“*Mr. Welbeck, it is not my desire to give you perplexity or anguish—to sport 
with your passions. On the supposition of your death, | deemed it no infraction 
of justice to take this manuscript. Accident unfolded its contents. I could not 
hesitate to choose my path. The natural and legal successor of Vincentio Lodi 
is his sister. To her, therefore, this property belongs, and to her only will I 
give it.’ 

“ *Presumptuous boy! and this is your sage decision. I tell you that I am the 
owner, and to me you shall render it! Who is this girl >—childish and ignorant !— 
unable to consult and act for herself on the most trivial occasion. Am I not, by the 
appointment of her dying brother, her protector and guardian? Her age produces 
a legal incapacity of property. Do you imagine that so obvious an expedient as 
that of procuring my legal appointment as her guardian, was overlooked by me? 
If it were neglected, still my title to provide her subsistence and enjoyment is un- 
questionable. 

“*Did I not rescue her from poverty, and prostitution, and infamy? Have I not 
supplied all her wants with incessant solicitude ? Whatever her condition required 
has been plenteously supplied. This dwelling and its furniture was hers, as far as 
a rigid jurisprudence would permit. To prescribe her expenses, and govern her 
family, was the province of her guardian. 

** You have heard the tale of my anguish and despair. Whence did they flow 
but from the frustration of schemes projected for her benefit, as they were exe 
euted with her money, and by means which the authority of her guardian fully jus 
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tified? Why have I encountered this contagious atmosphere, and explored my way, 
like a thief, to this recess, but with a view to rescue her from poverty, and restore 
to her her own?’ ” 


The arguments of Welbeck are of no avail. Mervyn still keeps 
possession of the money, and the passions of his enemy are roused. 
He has sufficient command over himself, however, to forbear from 
violence; and his countenance gradually sinks from anger into sad- 
ness. Mervyn is lying on his sick bed watching the paroxysms 
of Welbeck, who mutters— 


“*Ves; it must come—my last humiliations must cover me—my last confession 
must be made! To die, and leave behind me this train of enormous perils must 
not be! 

“*Oh Clemenza! Oh Mervyn! ye have not merited that I should leave you a 
legacy of persecution and death. Your safety must be purchased at whatever 
price my malignant destiny will set upon it. The cord of the executioner, the 
note of everlasting infamy, is better than to leave you beset by the consequence: 
of my guilt. It must not be!’ 

“Saying this, Welbeck cast fearful glances at the windows and door. He exa 
ruined every avenue, and listened. Thrice he repeated this scrutiny, Having, as 
it seemed, ascertained that no one lurked within audience, he approached the bed. 
He put his mouth close to my face. He attempted to speak, but once more exa- 
mined the apartment with suspicious glances. 

“ He drew closer; and at length, in a tone scarcely articulate, and suffocated 
with emotion, he spoke— Excellent but fatally obstinate youth! know at least the 
cause of my importunity—know at least the depth of my infatuation and the enor 
mity of my guilt! 

“The bills—surrender them to me, and save yourself from persecution and 
disgrace. Save the woman, whom you wish to benefit, from the blackest imputa- 
tions—from hazard to her life and her fame—from languishing in dungeons—from 
expiring on the gallows! 

“The bills—Oh save me from the bitterness of death!—Let the evils to which 
my miserable life has given birth terminate here, and in myself!—Surrender them 
to me, for 

* There he stopped. His utterance was choked by terror. Rapid glances wer 
again darted at the windows and door, The silence was uninterrupted except by 
distant sounds, produced by some moving carriage. Once more he summoned i 
solution, and spoke— 

*** Surrender them to me, for—they are forged!’ ” 


He is proceeding with his disclosure, when noises are heard in 
the street, and afterwards on the stairs of the house. Welbeck hur- 
ries to the door, and Mervyn (in order to save Welbeck from the 
penalties of forgery) seizes the notes, which were under his pillow, 
lights them, and throws them blazing on the floor. 


* The sudden illumination was perceived by Welbeck. The cause of it appear- 
ed to suggest itself as soon. He turned, and marking the paper where it lay, 
leaped to the spot and extinguished the fire with his foot. His interposition was 
too late: only enough of them remained to inform him of the nature of the sacri- 
fice. 

“ Welbeck now stood with limbs trembling, features aghast, and eyes glaring 
wpon me. For a time he was without speech. The storm was gathering in 
silence, and at length burst upon me. In a tone menacing and loud, he exclaim 
ed— 

“*Wretch! what have you done ?” 

“*T have done justly, These notes were false. You were desirous of destroy 
ing them, that they might not betray the innocent. I applauded your purpose, anc 
have saved you from the danger of temptation by destroying them myself.’ 
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* Maniac'!—miscreant!—to be fooled by so gross an artifice! —The notes were 
genuine! The tale of their forgery was false, and meant only to wrest them from 
you!—Execrable and perverse idiot! your deed has sealed my perdition :—it has 
sealed your own. You shall pay for it by your own blood! [ will slay you by inches! 
I will stretch you as you have stretched me—on the rack !’” ’ 


Welbeck rushes upon him, and is in the act of overpowering | 
him, when noises are heard at the door, and Mervyn is rescued ‘ / 
from his grasp. * 

We have been compelled to break the interest of the narrative, " 
in order to accommodate it to the space which we could spare; but, 
even broken and disjointed as it is, the reader will probably agree ‘ 
with us, that it betrays marks of no ordinary hand.—Brown was f 
not without his faults. He was defective, generally speaking, in 1 
the construction of his plots. His story turns too entirely on one ; 
character, and the events are sometimes improbable; but he has } 
redeeming points,—a stern masculine eloquence, and apparent sin- 
cerity of purpose, a plain dealing with events (if we may so speak), a 
and occasionally scenes of overwhelming interest. 

Mr. Cooper, the author of The Pioneers, is a young man of high 
and undoubted talent. There is a freshness and vivid beauty in ys 
some of his scenes, which may challenge competition with any 
writer of the preseut day. He is much more dramatic than Brown; 


but he has not the same power over the passions, and scarcely the iq 
same burning and impetuous strength of narration. He deals plea- i 
santly with men, and brings out their peculiarities, their vices, their 
foibles, and graceful distinctions; while Brown, on the other hand, he 


-* 


is content with the passions alone; but these he traces to their root, 
or spreads abroad in all their florid grandeur. The fault of both 
writers is, that they make too much for points; and it is more 
particularly the fault of Mr. Cooper. His spirit lies tame some- 
times for half a volume, and then springs up fevered and irritable, 
and pushes an incident to the very verge of our belief. 

Besides these writers, there is also another author of consider- 
able promise; namely, the author of ** Aoningsmarke, or the Long 
Finne.”’ He does not tell a story particularly well, nor is he so 
expert in the display of character as Mr. Cooper; but there is quite 
as much spirit in his style, and incomparably more wit than in any 
American book that we have yet seen.—These last named gentle- 
men are our contemporaries, and, as Retrospective Reviewers, we 
shall refrain from doing more than justifying, by one extract, our then 
encomiums on Mr. Cooper. Two young ladies are wandering in 
a forest, adjoining one of the new inland settlements in America. 





“They proceeded along the margin of the precipice, catching occasional f 
glimpses of the placid Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels and en 
the sounds of hammers, that rose from the valley, to mingle the signs of men with i 
the scenes of nature; when Elizabeth suddenly started, and exclaimed— ili: 

“ «Listen! there are the cries of a child on this mountain! Is there a clearing “2 
near us? or can some little one have strayed from its parents?” Af i 

“ «Such things frequently happen,’ returned Louisa. ‘ Let us follow the sounds , i 
it may be a wanderer, starving on the hill.’ & 


“ Urged by this consideration, the females pursued the low mearnful sounds tha‘ Pea | 
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proceeded from the forest, with quick and impatient steps. More than once, the 
ardent Elizabeth was on the point of announcing that she saw the sufferer, when 
Louisa caught her by the arm, and pointing behind them, cried— 

«+ Look at the dog!’ 

“ Brave had been theit companion, from the time the voice of his young mistress 
lured him from his kennel to the present moment. His advanced age had long be- 
fore deprived him of his activity; and when his companions stupped to view the 
scenery, or to add to their bouquets, the mastiff would lay his huge frame on the 
ground, and await their movements, with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his air 
that ill accorded with the character of a protector. But when, aroused by this cry 
from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, she saw the dog with bis eyes keenly set on 
some distant object, his head bent near the ground, and his hair actuaily msing on 
his body, either through fright or anger. It was most probably the latter; for he 
was growling in a low key, and occasionally showing his teeth, in a manner that 
would have terrified his mistress, had she not so well Known his good qualities. 

“ * Brave!’ she said, ‘be quiet, Brave! what do you see, tellow ?’ 

* At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the mastiff, instead of being at all di- 
minished, was very sensibly increased. He stalked in front of the ladies, and seat- 
ed himself at the feet of his mistress, growling louder than before, and occasionally 
giving vent to his ire by a short surly barking. 

“+ What does he see?’ said Elizabeth: ‘there must be some animal in sight.’ 

“Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temple turned her head, and 
beheld Louisa, standing with her face whitened to the colour of death, and her 
finger pointing upward, with a sort of flickering, convulsed motion. The quick 
eye of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated by her friend, where she saw 
the fierce front and glaring eyes of a female panther, fixed on them in horrid ma- 
lignity, and threatening instant destruction. 

“*Let us fly!’ exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of Louisa, whose form 
yielded like melting snow, and sunk lifeless to the earth. 

“There was not a single feeling in the temperament of Elizabeth Temple that 
could prompt her to desert acompanion in such an extremity ; and she fell on her 
knees, by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from the person of her friend, 
with an instinctive readiness, such parts of her dress as might obstruct her respira- 
tion, and encouraged their only safeguard, the dog, at the same time, by the sounds 
of her voice. 

“ «Courage, Brave! 
courage, good Brave !’ 

“ A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, now appeared, dropping 
from the branches of a sapling, that grew under the shade of the beech which Feld 
its dam. This ignorant, but vicious creature approached near to the dog, imitating 
the actions and sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a strange mixture of the play- 
fulness of a kitten with the ferocity of its race.—Standing on its hind legs, it would 
rend the bark of a tree with its fore-paws, and play all the antics of a cat for a mo- 
ment; and then, by lashing itse!f with its tail, growling and scratching the earth, 
it would attempt the manifestations of anger that rendered its parent so terrific. 

* All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his short tail erect, his body 
drawn backward on its haunches, and his eyes following the movements of both 
dam and cub. At every gambol played by the latter, it approached nigher to the 
dog, the growling of the three becoming more horrid at each moment, until the 
younger beast, overleaping its intended bound, fell directly before the mastiff. 
There was a moment of fearful cries and struggles, but they ended almost as soon 
as they commenced by the cub appearing in the air, hurled trom the jaws of Brave, 
with a violence that sent it against a tree so forcibly, as to render it completely 
senseless. 

“ Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood was warming with the 
triumph of the dog, when she saw the form of the old panther in the aur, spring- 
ing twenty feet from the branch of the beech to the back of the mastiff. No words 
of ours can describe the fury of the conflict that followed. It was a confused 
struggle on the dried leaves, accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks, and 

wis. Miss Temple continued on her knees, bending over the form of Louisa 
er eyes fixed on the animals with an interest so horrid, and yet so intense, that 
she almost forgot her own stake in the result. So rapid and vigorous were the 
bounds of the inhabitant of the forest, that its active frame seemed constantly in 


she cried, her own tones beginning to tremble ; “ courage, 
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the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe, at each successive leap. When the 
panther lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, which was its constant aim, old 
Brave, though torn with her talons, and stained with bis own blood, that already 
flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake off his furious foe, like a feather, and 
rearing on his hind-legs, rush to the fray again with his jaws distended, and a 
dauntless eve. But age and his pampered lite greatly disqualified the noble mas- 
tiff for such a struggle. In every thing but courage he was only the vestige of 
what he had once been. A higher bound than ever raised the wary and furious 
beast far beyond the reach of the dog, who was making a desperate but fruitless 
dash at her, from which she alighted in a favourable position on the back of her 
aged foe. For a single moment, only, could the panther remain there, the great 
strength of the dog returning with a convulsive effort. But Elizabeth saw, as 
Brave fastened his teeth in the side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around 
his neck, which had been glittering throughout the fray, was of the colour of blood, 
and directly that his frame was sinking to the earth, where it soon lay prostrate, 
and helpless. Several mighty efforts of the wild cat to extricate herself from the 
jaws of the dog followed, but they were fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his 
back, his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened; when the short convulsions and 
stillness that succeeded announced the death of poor Brave. 

“Ehzabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. There is said to be 
something in the front of the image of the Maker that daunts the hearts of the 
inferior beings of his creation; and it would seem that some such powei, in the 
prescnt instance, suspended the threatening blow. ‘The eves of the monster and 
the kneeling maiden met, for an instant; when the former stooped to examine her 
fallen toe, next to scent her luckless cub. From the latter examination it turned, 
however, with its eyes apparently emitting flashe. of fire, its tail lashing its sides 
furiously, and its claws projecting four inches from its broad feet. 

“ Miss Temple did not, or could not move. Her hands were clasped in the at- 
titude of prayer, but her eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy; her cheeks 
were blanched to the whiteness of marble, and her lips were slightly separated 
with horror. The moment seemed now to have arrived for the fatal termination; 
and the beautiful figure of Elizabeth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a 
rustling of leaves from behind seemed rather to mock the organs, than to meet 
her ears. 

““* Hist! hist!’ said a low voice; ‘stoop lower, gall; your bunnet hides the 
creater’s head.’ 

“It was rather the yielding of nature than a compliance with this unexpected 
order, that caused the head of our heroine to sink on her bosom; when she heard 
the report of the rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and the enraged cries of the 
beast, who was rolling over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing the 
twigs and branches within its reach. At the next instant the form of the Leather- 
stocking rushed by her, and he called aloud— 

“*Come in, Hector, come in, you old fool! ’tis a hard-lived animal, and may 
jump ag’in.’ 

“ Natty maintained his position in front of the maidens most fearlessly, notwith- 
standing the violent bounds and threatening aspect of the wounded panther, which 
gave several indications of returning strength and ferocity, until his rifle was again 
loaded ; when he stepped up to the enraged animal, and placing the muzzle close 
to its head, every spark of life was extinguished by the discharge.” 


If there be a scene of more interest than this in any of the no- 
vels of the present day, we can only say that we do not know it. 
It should, however, be read, not as an insulated fact, but in its due 
place in the story: and there will be found worthy also of especial 
attention, the old Indian who has survived his tribe; Mr. Justice 
‘Temple and his daughter Elizabeth; Mr. Oliver Edwards, and Mr. 
Richard Jones; Billy Kirby, and Hiram Dolittle; and above all, 
the hunter of the wilderness,—“ the Leather-stocking,’’—who 
abandons the dwellings of man for the homes of the serpent and 
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the panther; the infallible marksman, and the as infallible friend ; 
who comes upon our more eastern imaginations like an ungracious 
anomaly, and departs, like a dream, towards the setting sun, leav- 
ing the reader his friend for ever. 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD, 


“But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
“Is first and passionate love ———” 

Or the tenacity with which the mind clings to the recollections 
of a first love, it is not for me to inform the reader: it has been 
long since made the subject of observation. But as there are, no 
doubt, many who have never felt the passion at all, and as there 
are some peculiar circumstances in my case, a detail of the experi 
ence which I have had may prove not wholly destitute of inte- 
rest and amusement. When I say there is no doubt that many 
have never felt the passion, let me be understood with a certain 
reservation. In the number I should include many a meritorious 
Darby and Joan, who live not less happily together, and perhaps 
discharge their several duties much more scrupulously than those 
who vaunt a more ecstatic flame. And again, of those who have 
been, to use the conventional language of society, in love, how nu- 
merous are they who, nevertheless, had no first love. A first love, 
as I understand, and have felt it, must be an early love; it is only 
during that season of youth when every one is more or less roman- 
tic, ere the realities of life have been proved, ere the mind has 
been habituated to the control of those rules and measures of con 
duct to which imperious necessity compels our submission in com- 
merce with the world, that the passion can be entertained. The 
*‘ vanity of all things’’ must not have been experienced or felt; at 
least, it must not be known, that even for love there is no exemp- 
tion. The mind’s young delusion must yet remain; it may be wise 
in learned saws and adages, but it must not have proved this truth : 
it must not have in any moment experienced that loathing of exist 
ence, that oppressive sense of the burthensomeness of life which 
has been felt by all who have numbered many years. Hope must 
yet be strong and active; and all the happy feelings which attend 
the morning of life yet unchilled and unbroken. Continued habits 
of intercourse with the sex destroy also that freshness and quick- 
ness of sensibility needed for a first love. If, after long habits of 
such intercourse, the charms of any one woman should strike the 
heart more deeply than those of her fellows, the sentiment pro- 
duced is, nevertheless, far different from first love properly so call- 
ed. No heart can truly feel such emotions as belong to the species 
of afiection I mean, which has been accustomed to receive impres- 
sions from female Joyeliness and grace, much less to form predilec 
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tions, however slight or transient. I know but two instances in 
which the poets have come up to my ideas on this subject; one is, 
in that passage of Lord Byron’s Don Juan, a part of which stands 
at the head of this paper (Stanza 127, Canto I.). I must take oe- 
casion to remark, that his Lordship seems to have borrowed one 
of the most striking of the thoughts in the passage referred to, 
trom Sir John Suckling’s poem “ Against Fruition.’? Lord Byron 
compares the remembrances of a first love, to ** Adam’s recollec- 
tion of his fall.” Sir J. Suckling says, “‘ knowing too much, long 
since, lost Paradise.’’ The other instance to which I allude, is one 
of the songs in Lalla Rookh, “Fly to the Desert.’? The stanzas 
pertaining to this subject are the following :— 

Then fly with me—if thou has known 

No other flame, nor falsely thrown 


A gem away that thou hast sworn 
Should ever in thy heart be worn. 


Come, if the love thou hast for me 
ts pure and fresh as mine for thee, 
Fresh as the fountain under ground, 
When first tis by the lapwing found ! 


But if for me thou dost forsake 
some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base 
lo give to me the ruined place ;- 


Then fare thee well— * * * 

** Love’s young dream,”’ by the author of Lalla Rookh, can never 
be left unnoticed by any one speaking of youthful passion; the 
precise idea I contemplate has not been therein developed. 

Having thus explained what I mean by a first love, I proceed to 
my own tale. 

I had not in my youth grown familiar with the beauties of the 
sex. I was born, and passed my early years, in a remote and se- 
questered district, in a bleak and desolate country, embosomed in 
mountains, The only women I knew, were the rude peasants who 
surrounded my home, with the exception of an antiquated aunt 
who presided over our household, and the wert, saucy, tawdry 
daughters of the poor curate of our parish. If I had seen others, I 
had yet no acquaintance with them, or they were objects on which 
it was equally impossible to fix regard. I was educated by my 
father, who was an elegant and accomplished scholar, and had been 
driven to the seclusion I have described by peculiar circumstances: 
but it is beside my present purpose to relate his story; that may be 
reserved for a fitter occasion. I was well educated: I had read all 
the Greek and Roman authors which usually fall within the course 
of instruction. I had also read the best English books selected 
trom my father’s library. In these books I had read much of love; 
and I well remember the wonder with which I perused the account 
of the powerful effects ascribed to it. I could never understand 
what was meant by the witchery of woman, by the potency of 
beauty, by the transports of love, by its ascendancy over the reason 
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and other passions: all this was to me a marvel and a riddle. My 
father died: I was just seventeen, and, under circumstances which 
it is not necessary to explain, I left my home early, and was fixed 
in the family of a near relation of my mother in one of the richest 
counties of England. There I passed the short interval from my 
father’s death till my entrance on the profession to which I was 
destined, and now belong. Between what | was then and what I 
am now, it would perplex the most subtle investigator to discover 
a point of resemblance. I was an awkward, artless lad, unacquaint- 
ed with life or manners, and bearing about me, in innumerable par- 
ticulars, the characteristics of my solitary, studious boyhood, pass- 
ed in a recluse and barbarous district. I am now not old. I have 
yet a keen relish for the joys of gaiety and dissipation. I am to be 
found in the crowded haunts of pleasure and fashion. I am, in out- 
ward form, in aspect, and demeanour, and in my general modes of 
thinking, acting and speaking, what is termed a man of the world. 
I should not be found so ready to make this avowal, were | not 
screened while I do it. I cannot suffer from it. I may be the first 
man the reader meets after perusing this page, yet I am safe. Stat 
nominis umbra. The same mask hides my face which has done 
the same service to mightier men. I have said, I should not be 
ready to avow myself a man of the world. Who will explain why 
this is so, as no man can receive a greater affront than to be told he 
is not a man of the world? 

I have travelled through most of the countries of Europe. I have 
been the willing votary of Parisian sprightliness and vivacity, of 
Spanish coquetry, and of Italian voluptuousness. I am a hacknied 
gallant, a practised man of pleasure, adroit, confident, unblenching, 
yet my memory loves to dwell on my sensations when first, a raw 
stripling, I was introduced to Anna Hervey. 

The effect which an apartment studiously accommodated to all 
the purposes of luxury, and embellished with all the voluptuous 
refinements art is capable of producing on the mind of a novice, 
has been frequently described ; but what is it to my sensations on 
being transported from a dreary, bleak, and desolate region, to the 
delicious and cultivated garden which the country around * * * * * 
formed? Every object which I saw conspired to make the same 
impression upon me. I had exchanged savage rocks, and sterile 
hills, for rich pastures and luxuriant corn fields. Instead of stunted 
shrubs and briers, I beheld the bountiful foliage of the finest tim- 
ber. Above my head, no angry cloud lowered, but the biue firma- 
ment expanded to my sight. The tenants of these scenes were 
equally different from those of my earlier abode, The women were 
no longer coarse, ill formed, haggard, or miserable; but apparelled, 
to my eyes, with elegance and taste, themselves clothed in loveli- 
ness and beauty. Some delightful o»ject possessed my every sense. 
I found myself in a world of happiness; gaunt poverty, grim, shi- 
vering cold, seemed to be banished from the scene. To walk forth 
in this paradise, to look on the wealth, the comfort around me, 
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gave delight to my soul. It was while every thing thus disposed 
me to feel the full influence of her charms, that I met my first and 
best beloved. She was an object so new to me, so delightful to me 
—but if I go on to describe my emotions, I shall only ring the 
changes on that word, delight, nouns, adjectives and adverbs a thou- 
sand times. Anna’s beauty was of that species which is exclusive- 
ly English. Not tall, but delicately shaped, her person full, her 
complexion fair, her eyes large and round, and bright blue, her 
hair auburn; such are the terms by which I must endeavour to con- 
vey to the mind of the reader a conception of that image my soul 
treasures up. How weak, how inadequate are they! She seemed to 
me all innocence and sincerity, and my love was as guileless as ever 
love was. The romance of my heart fed upon the thought of her. 
I felt new life; I felt a power, an elevation of soul and intellect 
which I had never before experienced. Every song of love and 
chivalry which I knew, rose to my lips, and I carolled them over 
a thousand times. I felt an hero. How soothing to my vanity 
was the first intimation I received that I was not indifferent to her! 
How anxiously did I look for a confirmation of it! I have stood 
in the “imminent deadly breach,” I have been where havoc raged 
far and wide around me, I have had my nerves and fortitude tried 
in other and perhaps more fearful perils; yet never did my eye 
exert its watchfulness with half that steadfastness and intensity with 
which it regarded the bright blue eye of my first love; and when it 
returned the undoubted glance of favour, how glowed my heart! 
It may seem childish—but what is real and natural cannot be ridi- 
culous. To this hour, however, I well remember that particular 
turn of her countenance which I loved best—’twas when I looked 
upon that countenance and it was raised to meet my eye, half jo- 
cund with the sportiveness, and half blushing with the apprehen- 
siveness of young love. My name, too, with what magical sweet- 
ness did her utterance endow it. That name—the truth will out, 
and I shall stand in some degree confessed. I am an Irishman, and 
that name is a Milesian one. I love to hear it loftily and roundly 
sounded, but I loved more to hear her lips breathe it, however cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions. My own voice too—its brogue is 
now gone—but how its sounds appalled me as I hearkened to hers 
Amongst the men I felt unabashed, if not proud of the large, full 
volume of my country’s dialect; but when it was heard alone with 
the soft clear accents of my fair voung Englishwoman, it struck 
upon my ear like the growl of a savage. We used to ride and walk 
together, and then I was happy. I won her gradually. 

Some “ passages of my love”’ were too dear and flattering to me 
to be forgotten. Let not the reader smile as | detail one. I well 
remember one day, which we had fixed for an excursion together, 
became, shortly before the appointed hour, overcast. I kept the 
tryst, nevertheless, and she came abroad with me. Then, as I 
viewed the lowering sky, my eye turned upon her soft and delicate 
form, my heart smote me, and [ said I should be too selfish to take 
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her forth in such weather; but she would not return. We had 
gone only a short way, when snow began to fall, ior the winter 
had come. Again I remonstrated: yet we continued our progress; 
nor did we turn homeward till we had, notwithstanding my reite- 
rated solicitations to the contrary, gone some miles. The snow 
became heavier; and my apprehensions for my fair companion pro- 
portionally greater. With some little difficulty I prevailed upon 
her to allow me to place round her neck the military kerchief I 
wore upon mine; and shifting my place from her right to her left 
side, as the storm veered in its direction, | succeeded in protecting 
her. I have had the brightest gems from the fairest women of the 
****** but [ must not boast;—never was lady’s favour so 
grateful to me, as was that incident of the kerchief. That | expe- 
rienced such sensations may sufliciently demonstrate how guileless 
and simple, yet ardent, was my passion; but | am tempted to men- 
tion some other particulars. What then will my reader think, 
when I tell him that one of my chief pleasures was, when, in our 
rambles together, we stopped tor rest, to form of such materials as 
lay within reach, a throne for my fair companion, and to seat my- 
self at her feet! When so placed I used to look up at her, and, 
while our talk was of indifferent matters, my soul banquetted on the 
thoughts which the view of her beautiful and innocent countenance 
created within me. I enjoyed a reverie more delicious than I can 
express, and the elements of which I am equally incapable of des- 
ecribing. Vague images of love and peace, and gentleness and vir- 
tue occupied my faney: I must have experienced something like 
what the Poets have done in their day-dreams. All I know is, 
that I had on such occasions greater enjoyment than the whole 
course of my after life has afforded; and that I would give all I 
possess of the substantial goods of life to taste again the same sha- 
dowy bliss. 

While thus I dreamt my soul away, time flew by, and the hour 
at length arrived which summoned me abroad. I must be brief at 
the hazard of being abrupt. I need not say with what indications of 
mutual reluctance we were severed. I was too poor as well as too 
young then to marry, and I could not, therefore, venture expressly 
to declare my love; but words surely were not needful to intimate 
it. Had not my assiduity, my covetousness of her company, my 
glowing eye, my flushing cheek, my whole mien evinced my de- 
votion; and had not our lonely walks and rides together, our happy 
meetings, our reluctant separations, all attested the affection which 
animated us? We parted, and with a heavy heart I took my way. 
Heaven is my witness, how fondly I yet loved, when, after the 
lapse of eight months, I unexpe ctedly found myself free and disen- 
gaged. I ‘had no room for hesitation as to how I should dispose 
of my leisure. I flew back to* * * * *. My first inquiry was of 
Anna Hervey. “Anna Hervey no longer’’—was the response : 
she was married! When somewhat recovered from the etlect of 
these tidings, my question was, “ how married, and te whom?” I 
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need not detail, however, the manner in which I became succes- 
sively acquainted with one circumstance after another. Let me 
hasten to give the summary. Shortly after my departure, Anna 


was addressed by a man whom she married upon a six weeks’ ac- h 
quaintance: that man was coarse, repulsive, vulgar and illiterate; , 

but he was rich, and, though herself well provided, Anna Hervey ’ 
married him for his wealth! So ended my first love: the object of it 





it had plainly been invested by the romance of my youthful mind 
with a sensibility, delicacy, and modesty, to which she had no ty 
title. I had mistaken the bashfulness of a simple girl for those high 
attributes. The favours which aflorded me so much delight and if 


pride, she had set no value upon; or if sensible enough of the im- iv 

port of such favours when granted by a young woman in the bloom \# 

of youthful beauty to an ardent young man, she must have a mind 5 

coarse and indelicate, though aware of that import, when she la- 1 
- 


vished them where her heart went not with them: either alterna- 
tive, and one or other is inevitable, is decisive of her character. I 


was at the moment confounded: but I have now lived long enough ‘ 
in the world to know how often an ingenuous countenance, and a 
artless demeanour, belong to the mean and deceitful, and that na- te 
iure’s fairest, are not always her noblest, works. I had not, when 
I loved Anna Hervey, this experience. I was deceived; yet the af 


phantom which my own fancy raised continues to haunt my me- 
mory, and though I am now aware I loved an airy nothing, yet, 
like Gibbon, I am proud that I was once capable of feeling so pure f 
and exalted a passion. a 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
POMPELI. 


PaNoRAMAS are among the happiest contrivances for saving 
time and expense in this age of contrivances. What cost a couple 
of hundred pounds and half a year half a century ago, now costs a 
shilling and a quarter of an hour. Throwing out of the old account 
the innumerable miseries of travel, the insolence of public func- 





tionaries, the roguery of innkeepers, the visitations of banditti, g: 
charged to the muzzle with sabre, pistol, and scapulary, and the e" 
rascality of the custom-house officers, who plunder, passport in fi? 
hand, the indescribable desegremens of Italian cookery, and the fi 
insufferable annoyances of that epitome of abomination, an Italian ae | 
bed. ~ 
Now the affair is settled in a summary manner. The mountain B2,) 
or the sea, the classic vale or the ancient city, is transported to us hi 
on the wings of the wind. And their location here is curious. We ii 
have seen Vesuvius in full roar and torrent, within a hundred ih 
yards of a hackney-coach stand, with all its cattle, human and bes- Hs 


tial, unmoved by the phenomenon. Constantinople, with its beard- a 
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ed and turbaned multitudes, quietly pitched beside a Christian tho- 
roughfare, and offering neither persecution nor proselytism. Switz- 
erland, with its lakes covered with sunset, and mountains capped 
and robed in storms; the adored of sentimentalists, and the refuge 
of miry metaphysics; the Demiso/de of all nations, and German 
geology—stuck in a corner of acorner of London, and forgotten in 
the tempting vicinage of a cook-shop;—and now Pompeii, repos- 
ing in its slumber of two thousand years, in the very buzz of the 
Strand. There is no exaggeration in talking of those things as 
really existing. Berkley was a metaphysician; and therefore his 
word goes for nothing but waste of brains, time, and priating-ink; 
but if we have not the waters of the Lake of Geneva, and the 
bricks and mortar of the little Greek town, tangible by our hands, 
we have them tangible by the eye—the fullest impression that 
could be purchased, by our being parched, passported, pummelled, 
plundered, starved, and stenched, for twelve hundred miles east 
and by south, could not be fuller than the work of Messrs. Parker’s 
and Burford’s brushes. The scene is absolutely alive, vivid, and 
true; we feel all but the breeze, and hear all but the dashing of 
the wave. Travellers recognise the spot where they plucked 
grapes, picked up fragments of tiles, and fell sick of the miasmata ; 
the draughtsman would swear to the very stone on which he 
stretched himself into an ague; the man of half-pay, the identical 
casa in which he was fleeced into a perfect knowledge that rogue- 
ry abroad was as expensive as taxation at home. 

All the world knows the story of Pompeii; that it was a little 
Greek town of tolerable commerce in its early day; that the sea, 
which once washed its walls, subsequently left it in the midst of 
one of those delicious plains made by nature for the dissolution of all, 
industry in the Italian dweller, and for the common-places of poe- 
try in all the northern abusers of the pen; that it was ravaged by 
every barbarian, who in turn was called a conqueror on the Italian 
soil, and was successively the pillage of Carthaginian and of Ro- 
man, until at last the Augustan age saw its little circuit quieted into 
the centre of a colony, and man, finding nothing more to rob, at- 
tempted to rob no more. 

When man had ceased his molestation, nature commenced hers; 
and this unfortunate little city was, by a curious fate, to be at once 
extinguished and preserved, to perish from the face of the Roman 
empire, and to live when Rome was a nest of monks and mum- 
mers, and her empire torn into fragments for Turk, Russsian, Aus- 
trian, Prussian, and the whole host of barbarian names that were 
once as the dust of her feet. In the year of the Christian era 63, 
an earthquake showed the city on what tenure her lease was held. 
Whole streets were thrown down, and the evidences of hasty re- 
pair are still to be detected. 

From this period, occasional warnings were given in slight 
shocks; until, in the year 79, Vesuvius poured out all his old accu- 
mulation of terrors at once, and on the clearing away of the cloud 
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of fire and ashes which covered Campania for four days, Pompeii, 
with all its multitude, was gone. The Romans seem to have been 
as fond of villas as if every soul of them had made fortunes in 
Cheapside, and the whole southern coast was covered with the 
summer palaces of those lords of the world. Vesuvius is now a 
formidable foundation for a house whose inhabitants may not wish 
to be sucked into a furnace ten thousand fathoms deep; or roasted 
sub aere aperto; but it was then asleep, and had never flung up 
spark or stone from time immemorial. To those who look upon 
it now in its terrors, grim, blasted, and lifting up its sooty fore- 
head among the piles of perpetual smoke that are to be enlightened 
only by its bursts of fire, the very throne of Pluto and Vulcan to- 
gether, no force of fancy may picture what it was when the Roman 
built his palaces and pavilions on its side. A pyramid of three 
thousand feet high, painted over with garden, forest, vineyard, and 
orchard, ripening under the southern sun, zoned with colonnades, 
and turrets, and golden roofs, and marble porticos, with the eter- 
nal azure of the Campanian sky for its canopy, and the Mediter- 
ranean at its feet, glittering in the colours of sunrise, noon, and 
evening, like an infinite Turkey carpet let down from the steps ot 
a throne,—all this was turned into cinders, lava, and hot water, on 
(if we can trust to chronology) the first day of November, Anno 
Domini 79, in the first year of the Emperor Titus. The whole 
story is told in the younger Pliny’s letters; or, if the illustration 
of one who thought himself born for a describer, Dio Cassius, be 
sought, it will be found that this eruption was worthy of the work 
it had to do, and was a handsome recompense for the long slum- 
ber of the voleano. The Continent, throughout its whole southern 
range, probably felt this vigorous awakening. Rome was covered 
with the ashes, of which Northern Africa, Egypt, and Asia Minor, 
had their share; the sun was turned into blood and darkness, and 
the people thought that the destruction of the world was come. 

At the close of the eruption, Vesuvius stood forth the naked 
giant that he is at this hour—the palaces and the gardens were all 
dust and air—the sky was stained with that cloud which still sits 
like a crown of wrath upon his brow—the plain at his foot, where 
Herculaneum and Pompeii spread their circuses and temples, like 
children’s toys, was covered over with sand, charcoal, and smoke; 
and the whole was left for a mighty moral against the danger of 
trusting to the sleep of a volcano. 

All was then at an end with the cities below; the population 
were burnt, and had no more need of houses. ‘The Roman nobles 
had no passion for combustion, and kept aloof; the winds and rain, 
robbers, and the malaria, were the sole tenants of the land; and 
in this way rolled fifteen hundred years over the bones of the vint- 
ners, sailors, and snug citizens of the Vesuvian cities. But their 
time was to come; and their beds were to be perforated by French 
and Neapolitan pick-axes, and to be visited by English feet, and 
sketched and written about, and lithographed, till all the world 
Vou. V. No. 25.— Museum. P 
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wished that they had never been disturbed. The first discoveries 
were accidental, for no Neapolitan ever struck a spade into the 
ground that he could help, nor harboured a voluntary idea but of 
macaroni, intrigue, monkery, or the gaming-table. The spade 
struck upon a key, which, of course, belonged to a door, the door 
had an inscription, and the names of the buried cities were brought 
to light, to the boundless perplexity of the learned, the merciless 
curiosity of the blue-stockings of the 17th century, and all others 
to come, and the thankless, reckless, and ridiculous profit of that 
whole race of rascality, the guides, cicerones, abbés, and antiqua- 
rians. 

But Italian vigour is of all things the most easily exhausted, 
where it has not the lash or the bribe to feed its waste, and the 
cities slumbered for twenty years more, till, in 1711, a duke, who 
was digging for marbles to burn into mortar, found a Hercudes, and 
a whole heap of fractured beauties, a row of Greek columns, and 
a little temple. Again, the cities slumbered, till, in 1738, a king 
of Naples, on whom light may the earth rest, commenced digging, 
and streets, temples, theatres opened out to the sun, to be at rest 
no more. 

So few details of the original catastrophe are to be found in his- 
torians, that we can scarcely estimate the actual human suffering, 
which is, after all, almost the only thing to be considered as a mis- 
fortune. It is probable that the population of, at least, Pompeii 
had time to make their escape. A pedlar’s pack would contain all 
the valuables left in Pompeii; and the people who had time thus 
to clear their premises, must have been singularly fond of hazard 
if they staid lingering within the reach of the eruption. But some 
melancholy evidences remain that all were not so successful. In 
one of the last excavations made by the French, four female skele- 
tons were found lying together, with their ornaments, bracelets, 
and rings, and with their little hoard of coins in cold and silver. 
They had probably been suffocated by the sulphureous vapour. In 
a wine cellar, known by its jars ranged round the wall, a male ske- 
leton, supposed to be that of the master, by his seal-ring, was found 
as if he had perished in the attempt at forcing the door. In ano- 
ther, a male skeleton was found with an axe in his hand, beside a 
door which he was breaking open. In a prison, the skeletons of 
men chained to the wall were found. If it were not like affecta- 
tion to regret agony that has passed away so long, it might be con- 
ceived as a palliation of that agony, that it was probably the work 
of a moment, that the vapour of the eruption extinguished life at 
once, and that these unfortunates perished, not because they were 
left behind in the general flight, but were left behind because they 
had perished. 

A large portion of Pompeii is now uncovered. This was an 
easy operation, for its covering was ashes, themselves covered by 
vegetable soil, and that again covered by verdure and vineyards. 
Herculaneum reserves its development for another generation; its 
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cover is /ava, solid as rock; and that again covered with two vil- 
lages and a royal palace; and the whole under the protection of a 
still surer guard, Neapolitan stupidity, poverty, and indolence. 
lhe Panorama gives a striking coup-d’cil of one of the two great 
excavations of Pompeii. The Forum, the narrow streets, the lit- 
tle Greek houses, with their remnants of ornamental painting, their 
corridores and their tesselated floors, are seen, as they might have 
been seen the day before the eruption. The surrounding landscape 
has the grandeur that the eye looks for in a voleanic country. Wild 
hills, fragments of old lavas, richly broken shores, and in the cen- 
tre the most picturesque and sublime of all voleanoes, Vesuvius, 
throwing up its eternal yolumes of smoke to the heavens. 





Ziterarp and Hcientific Yutelligence. 





Preparing for Publication —The History of the Political Institutions of Ger- 
many; with the Constitutions by which the various States of that country have 
been, and are now governed, comprising the first part of the second volume of 
the Political Institutions of the Nations of Europe and America; from the French 
of MM. Dufau, Duvergier, and Guades, Advocates of the Cour Royale, Paris. By 
T. E. Evans, Esq. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, in English verse; with Notes, Biographical, 
Critical, and Elucidatory, by W. Richardson, will shortly appear. 

Mr. Murray is preparing for publication “Tales of a Traveller,”’ by Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving. We have reason to believe that other productions advertised as 
written by that agreeable author, never came from his pen. 

There is ready for publication, “ Memoir of the Life and Character of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, with Specimens of his Powers, and an Estimate of his 
Genius and Attainments compared with those of his great Contemporaries,” by 
J. Prior, esq. 

The translator of Walter Scott’s works has exercised his talents on an American 
tomance, the Pilot, and is well rewarded, for the work is exceedingly sought 
after at Paris. 

Mons. F. C. H. L, Pouqueville, author of the interesting Travels in Greece, 
has written a “ History of the Regeneration of Greece, comprising a Sketch of 
the Events from 1740 to 1824;” 4 vols. 8vo. with 5 Maps and 7 Portraits. Pp. 
2200. Great expectations are formed of this work. It was to be published in 
the first fortnight of April, but we do not know whether it has yet appeared. 

The Minister of the Interior has just ordered the publication of the Voyage 
round the World, performed by the command of his Majesty, in the Uranie and 
Physicienne corvettes, in 1817, 18, 19, and 20, by M. Louis de Freycinet. The 
Prospectus of this important work, which will form 8 vols. in 4to. with 4 Atlases 
of 348 Plates, of which 117 are coloured, is in the press. 

The Board of Longitude has voted the sum of #500 to Mr. Peter Barlow, for 
his simple invention for correcting the local attraction of ships. It consists of a 
plate of iron abaft the compass, which being regulated so as to correct the effects 
of the ship in any one place, does the same in all places. This mode of avoiding 
error must be of incalculable value to navigation. 

Vespers of Palermo—Mrs, Hemans’ Play has been produced at Edinburgh, and 
played with much interest, “ Pride shall have a Fall,” is about to be acted both 
at Edinburgh and Dublin. 
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Mr. Bullock’s Six Weeks in Mexico is nearly ready. 

Capt. King’s Survey of parts of the Coast of Australia, in the Mermaid, is an- 
other of the books promised this season; and Major Gray’s Travels in the Interior 
of Africa is expected about the same time. 

An Appendix, in 4to. to Capt. Parry’s Second Voyage, containing the Natural 
History, will speedily be published, Captain Lyon has also announced his private 
Journal 

The Memoires de Cambacéres, which may throw light on some of the most in- 
teresting portions of the history of modern France, are in the hands of M. La- 
vollé, his secretary, who is charged with their publication. Reste @ savoir, how 
far M. Lavollé may be accessible on the subject of reclamations, suppressions, 
alterations, Kc. 

Westminster bridge is undergoing the M‘Adam process; and the wretched 
road from Hyde Park Corner, by the same means, has been rendered the most 
perfect round London. Other roads and great thoroughfares are also preparing 
for this great reformation. 

In connexion with road-making, we may mention, as important information to 
clay districts, that a plan is adopted near London of burning clay in the mass for 
roads and foot-paths. A bottom is formed of shavings and faggots, with side- 
flues; and over this, clay is distributed in layers a foot thick, on which small coal 
is scattered. Fire is then applied to the flues, and in a few days the whole mass 
is kindled, and several loads of dry reddish earth produced, adapted for the sur- 
face of paths and M‘Adamised roads. 





Mr. Brunel has issued proposals for raising #160,000 for opening a roadway 
under the Thames, from near the east end of the London Docks to the parish of 
Rotherhithe. 

Mr. Perkins has not yet finished his steam-engine, but he has accidentally dis- 
covered, that the force of the steam, as it escapes from his generator, is greater 
than the explosion of gunpowder. He has therefore applied it to the discharge 
of bullets from a and has found that he thus can discharge bullets as 
fast as they can be dropt into the line of force; and, by using more than one bar- 
rel, his generator has discharged 300 bullets per minute. This appears to be a 
discovery pregnant with important consequences. 


Mr. Jennings, who recently published Dr. Meyrick’s splendid volumes on An- 
cient Armour, has in the press a new work, on European Scenery, by Capt. 
Batty, of the Grenadier Guards. It will comprise a selection of sixty of the most 

icturesque views on the Rhine and Maine, in Belgium and in Holland, and will 
” published uniformly with his French and German scenery. The first artists 
of the metropolis have been engaged to engrave the plates. 


The sixth volume is expected immediately of the Personal Narrative of M. de 
Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, during 
the years 1799-1804, translated by H. M. Williams, under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the author. 


Sir Richard Phillips is preparing Memoirs of his own Life and Times; but, as 
personal anecdotes are involved of above one thousand characters in public and 
private life, with original strictures of various kinds, and much development of 
secret history, the publication will be delayed. The narrative parts will fill five 
or six volumes, small octavo, and the original correspondence and documents to 
three or four. 

Queen Hynde, an epic poem, is announced, by James Hogg, author of the 
* Queen’s Wake.” 


An interesting work will be published next month, by the Rev. C. Swan, late 
of Catherine-hall, Cambridge, under the title Gesta Romanorum, or Entertaining 
Moral Stories, invented by the monks, as a fireside recreation, and commonly ap- 
plied in their discourses from the pulpit, from whence the most celebrated of our 
own poets and others, from the earliest times, have extracted their plots, trans- 
lated from the Latin, and illustrated with original notes by the translator, with the 
preliminary observations of Warton and Douce. 
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Miss Benger is engaged on a new biographical work, of which Elizabeth Queen 
of Bohemia is the subject. 


The Diary of Henry Teogne, from 1675 to 1679, containing a Narrative of the 
Expedition against Tripoli in 1675, and the most curious Details of the Economy 
and Discipline of the Navy in the Time of Charles IL. is preparing, from the origi- 
nal manuscript. 


Mr. Bowdler is preparing Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, adapted for families and young persons, by the omission of objec 
tionable passages. 

The Introduction to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural History of Insects, 
by W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. and L. 8. and W. Spence, esq. F.L. 8. is about to be 
completed by the publication of the third and fourth volumes. This work is in- 
tended as a general and popular history of insects, and contains an account of the 
injuries they occasion, (including particulars of those insects which cause dis- 
eases in the human frame, and of those which are noxious to the farmer and agri- 
culturist,) the benefits derived from them, the metamorphoses they undergo, 
their affection for their young, their various kinds of food, and the means by 
which they procure it, a description of their habitations, &c. 


Our Village, or Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, by M. R. Mitford, 
author of “ Julian, a tragedy,” &c. will soon be published. 


Observations on the Religious Peculiarities of the Society of Friends, are pre 
paring, by Joseph J. Gurney. 

Biographia Poetica, or Lives of the British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, in 
four volumes octavo, including every poet in the collections of Chalmers, Camp- 
bell, &c. and those of the early biographers, is about to appear. 

The Old English Drama, a selection of plays from the early English dramatists, 
is printing. It will include the whole of Dodsley’s Collection, and every play of 
any excellence. 

Mr. G. Cruikshank is preparing several designs for a humorous Exposition of 
the Tread-milk 

Mr. Hunter has in the press the third edition of his Captivity among the Indians 
of North America, from Childhood to the Age of Nineteen, with anecdotes de- 
scriptive of their manners and customs, and sume account of the soil, climate, and 
vegetable productions, of the territory westward of the Mississippi. 


A discovery has been lately made of a horse and cavalier petrified, between 
Moret and Montigny, in the forest of Fontainebleau 


The Temperate Season of America and England differs 10°,—Professor Olme- 
stead has observed, that the range of agreeable heat of the air, to the feelings of 
the inhabitants of North America, lat. 353° N. lies between 70 and 80° of Fahren- 
heit: below the former, fires are lighted, and the family circles round it; and, 
above the latter point, complaints begin to be made of uncomfortable warmth. In 
England, the natural or agreeable temperature lies between 60° and 70°, with the 
same sensations as above mentioned whenever the thermometer stands below or 
above these limits. In Scotland, Dr. Black has said, that a moderately warm sum- 
mer weather raises the thermometer to 64°. 


Bishop Hobart has published in England two volumes of Sermons with this 
Title and Preface.—* Sermons on the Principal Events and Truths of Redemp- 
tion. To which are annexed, an Address and Dissertation on the State of the 
Departed, and the Descent of Christ into Hell. By John Henry Hobart, D. D. 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the State of New York, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Pulpit Eloquence in the General Theological Seminary, and Rector 
of Trinity Church, and St. Paul’s and St. John’s Chapels, in the City of New 
York.”—The publication of Sermons, in England, by an American Clergyman, 
may require explanation. It being deemed necessary by his friends, that the 
author of these Sermons should enjoy a relaxation from the duties and cares of an 
extensive cliocese and parish, and for this purpose should visit Europe, he followed 
the example, as he presumes, of most clergymen under such circumstances, and 
took with him some Sermons; not with any intention of publishing them, but in 
order to be prepared to exercise the functions of his ministry in any case, should 
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the state of his health admit, in which this duty might reasonably be expected 
from him. On his arrival in England, he found that, in various publications, some 
of them extensively circulated, the charge is alleged against the great body of the 
bishops and clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, of not faithfully inculcating the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel; 
and the author is ranked by name among those who are represented as thus ne- 
glecting the great essentials of religion, and insisting chiefly on its mere externals 
While he disclaims the justice of the charge, as it respects his brethren, he has 
felt it his duty, being thus publicly and particularly implicated, to vindicate him- 
self from one of the most serious imputations which can be urged against a Chris- 
tian minister. And to this course he was also prompted by an earnest desire, that, 
as a bishop of the American Episcopal Church, he should not appear to have de- 
parted from the doctrines of the venerable Church of England, to whom that 
church is “indebted, under God, for her first foundation, and for a long continu. 
ance of nursing care and protection.”* The most effectual mode of accomplishing 
these objects, he conceived, would be the publication of Sermons which, in the 
course of his duty as a parochial minister, he preached to the congregations of 
which he has the charge. In justice to himself and to the printer, he must add, 
that his unavoidable arrangements requiring the hasty printing of the Sermons, 
he has not had the time, nor the opportunity, for the careful revisal of them, and 
for annexing to them notes, with the view of illustrating and confirming many of 
the sentiments which they contain. —London, March 13, 1824. 


A new translation of Josephus, the Jewish Historian, is preparing for publi- 
cation. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Works, of the late celebrated Sculptor, 
Antonio Canova; with an Historical Sketch of Modern Sculpture; from original 
documents and observations, collected during a recent tour in Italy; by J. S. 
Memes, Esq., A. M., are now in the press. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy, by the Author of Recollections 
of the Peninsula, will soon appear. 

Ellen Ramsay, a Tale of Fashionable Life, is announced for speedy publication 

The Laws of the British West India Colonies, synthetically arranged, by Gec 
Robinson, esq., will soon appear. 

Poetic Vigils, by Bernard Barton, is in the press. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of the late Thomas Brown, M. D., Profes 
sor of Moral oo wy in the University of Edinburgh, will soon be published 
by the Rev. D. Welsh. 


On the Ist of July will be published, No. I. (to be continued quarterly,) of the 
Edinburgh Journal of Science, exhibiting a view of the progress of discovery, con- 
ducted by David Brewster, LL. D. F. R. S. Lond., Sec. R.S. Edin. F. 8, S. A. with 
the assistance of John Macculloch, M. D. F. R. S. &c.; W. Jackson Hooker, 
LL.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. and F. A.S.; William Haidinger, esq. F.R.S.E. &e.; 
Robert Knox, M.D. F. R.S. Ed. &c.; Samuel Hibbert, M.D. F.R.S. This new 
Journal of Science will be conducted on the same general principles as the “ Phi 
losophical Journal,” originally projected and hitherto conducted by Dr. Brewster. 
But the plan and management of the new work will, in various respects, be much 
unproved. 

Mr. Burridge’s Treatise on a Process or Art of Tanning Crop Hides, or Sole 
Leather, is in the press. He undertakes to prove, that they may be tanned in a 
quarter of the usual time, without extra expense. 

The Rey. H. Moore has in the press, a Life of the Rev. John Wesley, including 
that of his brother Charles, compiled from authentic documents, many of which 
have never been published. 

A closely printed volume, like Mackenzie’s “ Receipt-Book,” will soon appear 
in Edinburgh and London, under the title of the Scotsman’s Library. Its contents 
will consist of every kind of anecdote and curious fact, which can be assembled 





* Preface to the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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trom printed and original sources, relative to Scotsmen and things, and to Scot- 
land, in every way in which the people aad the country are interesting. The 
articles will be about 3000 in number, consequently nothing will be omitted 
which the range of time and country can supply. A learned Scotsman, who has 
been twenty years making the collections, is named as its editor. 


A Translation of M. Dupin’s most important and generally useful work, on the 
Commercial Power of Great Britain, is announced for early publication, This 
work supplies a variety of details to the statesman, the merchant, and the man of 
science, heretofore uncollected in this country. 


Aids to Reflection, in a series of prudential, moral, and spiritual, aphorisms, 
extracted from the works of Archbishop Leighton, with notes and interpolated 
remarks, by S. T. Coleridge, esq. are in the press. 

The following is a list of the = periodical works publishing at Paris :— 

“ Le Revue Encyclopedique,” conducted by M. Jullien, aided by the principal 
men of letters in France, and inferior in its general contents to no journal in 
Europe. 

“The Mercury of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
numbers every Saturday. 

“ The Annals of Literature and the Arts.” 

“ The Universal Tablets,” conducted by M. Coste, on a novel plan, which allows 
but little room for literature, properly so called. The writers treat, ex professo, 
of all that is desirable in theory and useful in practice, with respect to the political 
regimen. 

“ Tie Parisian Moons” (Lunes Parisiennes), a salmagundi of tales, of literary 
and dramatic intelligence, and miscellanies ; the scene of all which is laid in another 
planet, the events and characters not caring to appear on this. 

“ La Psyche.” 

* La Causeuse.” 

* L?Album.” 

“ The Universal Bulletin of Sciences,” conducted by M. Ferrusac, claims the 
merit of many new and original observations on subjects of literature, with a copi- 
ous enumeration of works published in France and other countries on the physical 
and other sciences. 

At Nismes appears a work on Mathematics, by M. Gergonne, professor of astro- 
nomy; published also at Paris. 

On Geography, and the subject of Voyages and Travels, three valuable publi- 
cations may be noticed: “Le Journal des'Voyages” of M. Verneur; “Les An- 
nales” of Messrs. Eyries and Malte Brun; and the “Bulletin of the Society of 
Geography.” In this direction may be placed the “ Maritime and Colonial An- 
nals,”’ edited by M. Bajot. 

Sixteen periodical publications, more or less worthy of attention, enter minutely 
into investigations relative to Physiology, Medicine, Pharmacy, and the Medical 
Sciences, speaking generally. Of these we may quote, “ the Universal Journal of 
Medical Sciences;” “the Complementary or Supplementary Journal,” of the same 
sciences, of which M. Pancoucke is the editor; “the Gazette of Health ;” “the 
Journal of Pharmacy,” the conduct of which, for the uncommon care evinced in 
it, reflects great honour on the good sense, ingenuity, and ability, of its editors ; 
“the New Medical Library;” “the Medical Review;” “the General Archives of 
Medicine;” and the two Physiological Journals of Messrs. Broussais and Majen- 
die, &c. 

Seven journals, including the “ Physico-Economical Library,” treat of Agricul 
ture, Rural Economy, and Vegetable Physics. 

Three publications are appropriated to the respective subjects of Mines, Natu 
ral History, and General Physics. 

National and Foreign Industry are skilfully elucidated by Messrs. Le Normond 
and De Moleon, in their “ Annals of Industry, or Technological Mercury.” To 
this purpose is consecrated, “the Universal Memorial of Industry and the Arts.” 

The Bulletin of the Society of Encouragement exhibits, in a panoramic or 
general view, useful discoveries, inventions, and improvements, of every kind, as 
annually produced in France. 

Two journals only are directed to the Economical Sciences and the Finances. 
Legislation and Jurisprudence have more than twenty, either in Paris or in cities 


’ a literary journal, published in 
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where royal courts hold their sessions. Of these, the ‘* Themes” may be quoted, 
as especially investigating the principles of law, and its general history; also, the 
“ General Collection of Laws and Ordinances,” by M. Sirey. 

The “Journal of Education,” published by the Society for the Amelioration of 
Elementary Instruction; the “Journal of the Society of Christian Morals;” and 
“the Family Library,’”’—require a particular mention. 

The “ Asiatic Journal” is published by the Society that bears that name. 

“The French Annals,” by Messrs. Lenoir and Mondor, are especially devoted 
‘to Architecture, National Monuments, Antiquities, and the Fine Arts. 

“The Mirror,” which appeared every morning, contained sentimental pieces, 
skilfully delineating manners, attacking opinions under the dominion of prejudice, 
viewing customs and scenes, ridiculous or pleasant, with a critical eye; it was a 
work addressed to the imagination, and is now turned over to two or three light 
productions, “ Le Diable Boiteux,” “ Le Corsaire,” and “ La Pandore :” these are 
too recent to give any very distinct idea of them. 

In this summary of periodical works, none of them are exclusively literary. 
This /acune, however, appears to be at length filled up by “ Le Mercure du dix 
neuvieme Siecle,” consisting of literary materials, in prose and verse, on an inde- 
finite variety of subjects: it is a weekly publication. 

A late Calcutta journal contains the following corrected heights of the Himalaya 


mountains :— 
By the Barometer, 


Feet. 
Shatool Pass ‘ , - S - 15,554 
Boorendo Pass - - - : ° . - 15,095 
Keoobrung Pass - - - . . * . - 18,448 
Pass between Soongnum and Manes - . ° - 18,743 
Bed of the Sutlej under Bekhur_ - : ° ° a - 10,792 
Highest birch-forest near Soongnum : . * ‘ - 14,000 
Highest cultivation at Bekhur . . . ° . - 13,000 
Top of Choor Mountain” - . ° . . . - 12,145 
Station on Purgeool Mountain . . . . . - 19,411 
Highest night-camp - ; : . . . - 18,129 
Bekhur Village - : . : : . - - 12,676 
Nako . . - - . - . - 12,005 
Shipki - - : : : ° ‘ . - 20,597 
Shealkur Fort - : . ° . . - 10,403 
Huttoo, or Whartoo . - © ° . - 10,656 
Ammonites found at - - - . ° . - 16,000 
Highest sandstone - - - : : ° -* 16,700 
Rampoor - - - - : ° ° é - 3,398 
Soobathoo - . - . - ‘ ° - 4,205 
Debra - - - : - - . * - 2,349 
Saharunpoor . - - : ° ° - 1,093 

By Trigonometry. 

Purgeool, or Tuzheegung Mountain - - - : - 22,488 
Ruldung Mountain - - - . - - - 21,103 
Budraj Mountain - ° ‘ ‘s . a a - 7,502 
Bhyrat Fort : . - : : ° : - 7,592 


Limestone at least . . - . - 20,000 














